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When We 


[AT the tisk of boring the large number of my wiser readers 

who -have doubtless been prompt to take the advice 
that I gave them in last week's Part, | want to repeat quite 
briefly the importance of binding up the first volume of 
I Was Tuere without avoidable delay. Not only—as I 
noted earlier—is it essential to save the léose Parts from 
furthet wear and teat, but those who send in their orders 
early get their bound volumes back again quickly. If the 
tone of the many letters I am receiving can taken as a 
guide, no reader will want to be deprived of this volume 
longer than necessary. 


low that our first volume is complete there is a certain 
satisfaction in glancing back over the pages in which 
we have covered the first 22 months of the War. I feel that 
my readers will agree that, though we could, of course, have 
succumbed to the temptation to include an even greater 
amount of first-hand eye-witness material than we have, 
the story as presented in our pages has progressed evenly 
ard at an almost surprisingly high level of distinction, both 
in writing and in human experience. Of the considerable 
number of War publications for which I have already been 
responsible, I am satisfied that my readers’ verdict is a correct 
one--that is, that | Was Tuere is the best of them all. 


AM still receiving, and receiving with pleasure, letters, 

comments and stories from “ Old Contemptibles,” and 
one which is of such considerable interest that | am keepi ng 
it in reserve for possible use in our Supplement, is that fr 
Seret. R. G. Garrod, No.’ 10300, of the 20th Hussars. 


* As an” Old Contempible (albeit not so old) I would first like te 
congratulate you on | Was THERE. I find that as each part is delivered 
U pick it up and can only put it down when I haye read tall 














Tt is troe, 1 suppose, that many incidente in the Great War that 
OTe pag ae reek duals; were not ‘senor 
realized in the main at all. 1 was alwaye rather proud of the fact (for no 


particular reason) that I imagine I ws first. British soldier in Steen- 


LITERARY CONTENTS OF THIS PART 
nés to Authors and Publishers 


\WWtx by week we acknowledge here our indebtedness to the many authors and publishers without 
whose courteous permission to reprint selected 

them the compilation of the present work could not 
Bound these aclmowledgements will be repested in the proliminary pages. 
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voord. 3rd Troop ‘A’ Squadron, 20th Hussars, of which | was a 
member of the right centre section, under the command of our troop 
officer, Lieutenant Galbraith, went out on officer's. patrol early one 
October morning. We seemed always to be detailed for this very 
unpleasant job—officer’s patrol. I went on so many and lost so many 
comrades this way, that I came to hate them.” 


Srrceant Garrop carries on with the thrilling story of his 

experiences on this patrol, when he was 174 years old, 
e as he says," perhaps could be forgiven for having the wind 

It was a cold, frosty and foggy morning, and he soon got 
separated from his comrades. Galloping through a village 
he heard shouts of “ Le Deutsch !"" and guessing that this 
meant Germans, he pulled up, and after having received a 
basin of what he took to be tea, but found was cognac, from 
a damsel in a nightdress,” the rest of his troop came riding 
in with swords drawn, and he joined in, with his boyish head 
filled with the fumes of brandy, on the attack on Mont des 
Cats. Sergt. Garrod offers a correction to Captain Need- 
ham's narrative in Part 3 of | Was THere. 

Captsin Needham states that Jack Eden, 12th Lancers, was 
tiie killed at Mont des Cats. If my memory serves me aright, he was 
killed on, patrol at or near a une village called America. Our troop 
went again out on patrol, 1 understood to find Eden's body, he having 
eet EAA Sat ual he day helene We found Kim ina file wood 
and dug a shallow grave and buried him there, my blanket being used to 
bury him. The French interpreter with my troop made a cross of wo 
from the hedge and, with a pocket-knife, cut a clean space, and with 
an indelible pencil wrote: " Lieut. J. Eden. (2th Lancers. October, 1914. 

ave me a feling of horror to see so young « man being buried in 
ne a place, so lonely and with no proper service. Hardly had we 
finished this unpleasant task when we came under very heavy shell fire 
both from flank and front.” 
I passed this comment on to Captain Needham, and he 
accepts with pleasure the correction. 














s the publication of the “Old Comrades’ Corner” is a 

matter of considerable interest to a large number of my 

readers | have made room on page iii of this wrapper for a 
further selection of notes. 
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’WARE WIRE, THE ‘ WORCESTERS’” 


‘The bugbear of the troops in every advance was wire, and even when the preliminary bombardment was very effective 
in clearing the way there was still a great deal to be cut. During the Battle of the Somme a new device was tried, a 
pair of wire clippers fastened to the rifle, These men of the Worcestershire just going into action at Acheux on 


June 18, 1916, have this device, but in practice it proved ineffective and was soon discarded. The sergeant in the 
foreground is carrying the usual form of wire clippers, which were far more effective. 
Imperial War Muscum 
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* 128 July 4, 1916 


The GLOOM and 


TERROR of WAR 
Over Captured Ground at Montauban 


by Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 


THe famous author and war correspondent Sir Philip Gibbs followed closely the 

first advances in the battle of the Somme. His journeys led him, as one of the earliest 

visitors, to ground only recently captured from the Germans. His account of the 

grim horrors to be seen in recently evacuated dug-outs will find an echo in the memories 
of all ex-service men 


of the battlefields that one sees 

most of the activity of war, as I 
saw it today again when I went up to 
this captured ground of Montauban. 
Up there where fighting was in progress 
not many men were visible. Until the 
advance, after the work of our guns, 
and the short, sharp rush from open 
ground under the enemy’s shrapnel, 
our men are hidden and the only move- 
ment to be seen is that of the shells 
bursting and tossing up the earth. 

But on the way up, now that the 
war is no longer stationary, there is a 
great turmoil of men and mules and 
guns and wagons, and again and again 
today I wished that I could put on to 
paper sketches rather than words to 
describe these scenes. For here all along 


I is behind the lines on the outskirts 





the way were historic pictures of the 
campaign full of life and colour. 

Great camps had been assembled 
in the dips and hollows of the hills, 
with painted tents between the lines 
and great masses of horses and wagons 
and gun-limbers crowded together, with 
thousands of men busy as ants. Trans- 
port columns came down or went up 
the hilly roads driven by tired men 
who drooped in their seats or saddles 
after three days of battle, in which 
they have had but little sleep. One of 


them was asleep today. He had fallen 
backwards in Tis wagon still holding 
the reins, and while he slept his horses 
jogged on steadily following the leaders 
of the column. 

On the roadside and among the wild 
flowers of uncultivated fields batches of 
infantry, who had been marching all 
night, had flung themselves down and 
slept also while they had a half-hour’s 
chance, with their arms outstretched, 
with their rifles and packs for their 
pillows. 


THER men were moving up towards 
the fighting lines, marching with a 
steady tramp along the chalky roads, 
which plastered them with white dust 
from steel helmet downwards, and put a 
white mask upon their faces, except 
where the sweat came down in gullies. 
Artillerymen were leading up reserve 
horses, who put their ears back for a 
moment, as though to switch off flies, 
when heavy guns blared forth close to 
them and shells of at least 8-inch calibre 
went howling overhead to the enemy’s 
lines. 

At wayside corners were field dressing 
stations flying the Red Cross flag, and 
surrounded by little parks of ambulances, 
where strabchersinen were busy. And 


OVER THE HILLS, BUT NOT FAR AWAY 
As described by Sir Philip Gibbs in this chapter, the great British Army that was to fight 


the battle of 


is a typical scene on one of the roads running through such a dip, with an ai 
and its horse lines and tents of many shapes and sizes. 
engaged in the battle, and so great were the 


no element of surprise 


Ibert was assembled in the hills and dips behind the battle front. 


Below 
lery camp 
Fifty-six British divisions were 
behind the line that 





reparations necessat 
id enter into the attack, 


Imperial War Museum 
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A BATTERY AWAITS ITS CUE 


Day after day, all through the war, pilots and observers of the Royal Flying Corps flew above 


the lines to check the effect of artillery fire on enemy positions. 


Using wireless, they 


signalled ranging corrections to their batteries while the latter signalled to the airmen by 


means of white ground strips. 


This photograph, taken near Montauban in 1916, shows an 


R.F.C. mechanic at a wireless receiving set awaiting signals from the air, while an artillery 
officer stands ready to shout orders to the gun crews. 
Imperial War Museum 


every now and then, at a cross-road 
or a by-path, a wooden notice-board 
directed the way in red letters and the 
words “ Walking Wounded.” 

This was the Via Dolorosa of men 
who could hobble away from the 
battlefield up there and get back on their 
legs to save transport more badly 
needed by stricken comrades. 

Closer to the lines there was a scene 
which would make one weep if one had 
the weakness of tears after two years 
of war, Our dead were being buried in 
a néwly made cemetery, and some of 
-their comrades were standing by the 
open graves and sorting out the crosses 
—the little wooden crosses which grow 
in such a harvest across these fields of 
France. 

They were white above the brown 
earth, and put into neat rows, and 
labelled with strips of tin bearing the 
names of those who now have 

French troops were mingled among 
our own men. A working party of them 
came along shouldering picks and 
shovels. They were Territorials, past 
the fighting age, but tall, sturdy, 


+ though the Frenc! 


hardened men, with a likeness to their 
young sons, who, with less weight but 
with the same hard bronzed look, are 
fighting the new battles of the war. 

It was the sound of French guns 
away to the south which was making 
most commotion in the air today. 
Big fighting was going on there, as 

were making a 
further advance, and the “ rafale” of 
their field-guns was incessant and 
like the roll of many drums, 


AS I went over the battlefields of Mon- 
tauban the enemy’s shells and our 
own were falling over Bernafay Wood, 
where each side held part of the ground. 
A little to my left Mametz was being 
pounded heavily oy the German gunners, 
and they were flinging shrapnel and 
“crumps” into the ragged fringe of 
trees just in front of me, which marks the 
place where the village of Montauban 
once stood. They were also barragin; 
a line of trench just below the trees, anc 
keeping a steady flow of five-point-nines 
into the wood to the right of Montauban, 
for which our men are now fighting. 
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Other shells came with an irregular 
choice of place over the battlefield, 
and there were moments when those 
clouds of black shrapnel overhead 
suggested an immediate dive into the 
nearest dug-out. 

I passed across our old line of trenches, 
from which on Saturday morning 
{July 1] our men went out cheering to 
that great attack which carried them to 
the farthest point gained that day, in 
spite of heavy losses. The trenches 
now were filled with litter collected 
from the battlefield—stacks of rifles 
and kit, piles of hand-grenades, no 
longer needed by those who owned 
them. 


THs old system of trenches, in which 
French troops lived for many months 
of war before they handed them over to 
our men, was like a ruined and deserted 
town left hurriedly because of plague, 
and in great disorder. Letters were lying 
about, and bully-beef tins, and cartridge- 
clips. Our men had gone forward and 
these old trenches are abandoned. 
It is beyond the power of words to give 
a picture of the Germiat trenches over 
this battlefield of Montauban, where we 
now hold the line through the wood 
beyond. Before Saturday last it was 
a wide and far-reaching network of 
trenches, with many communication 
ways, and strong traverses and redoubts 
—so that one would shiver at their 


HERE WAS A VICTORY 
MONTAUBAN 
THEN AND NOW 


One of the earty successes of the 13th 
Corrs ce: Jaiy 1. 1916, was the taking of 
Mecczabac. is second objective. The 
caprort was sfectad by the 90th Brigade, 
cumporaied by Brigadier-General C. J. 
Suwervessom At half-past eight in the 
oeecime the advance began over ground 
chr tat ben subjected to very heavy 
stel-ire 2s shown in the photograph, 
cit. a that remained of the village 
weve Se battle The advance was led 
wich great steadiness by the 16th and 
17th Manchesters, despite the fact that 
23 the leading company commanders 
‘uad been killed or wounded. The few 
shattered bu.ldings that survived have 
pew been replaced by the trim village 
seen below. 


Photos, I ial War Museum 
Wide World 
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strength to sce them marked on a map. 
No mass of infantry, however great, 
would have dared to assault such a 
position with bombs and rifles. 

It was a great underground fortress, 
which any body of men could have held 
against any others for all time apart 
from the destructive power of heavy 
artifery. 

But now! Why now it was the 
most frightful convulsion of earth 
that the eyes of man could see. 

The bombardment by our guns had 
tossed all these earthworks into vast 
rubbish-heaps. We had made this 

* ground one vast series of shell-craters, 

so deep and so broad it was like a 

fleld of extinct volcano: 








T= ground rose and fell in enormous 
wavesof brown earth, sothat standing 
above one crater I saw befor me these 
solid billows with 30-feet slopes stretch: 
ing away like a sea frozen after a great 
storm. We had hurled thousands of 
shells from our heaviest howitzers and 
long-range guns into this stretch of field. 


I saw here and touched here the awful 
result of that great gunfire which I had 
watched from the centre of our batteries 
on the morning of July 1. That bom- 
bardment had annihilated the German 
position. Even many of the dug-outs, 
going 30 feet deep below the carth and 
strongly timbered and cemented, had 
been choked with masses of earth so 
that many dead bodies lay buried there. 
But some had been left in spite of the 
upheaval of earth around them, and 
into some of these I crept down, im- 
pelled by the strong grim spell of those 
little dark rooms below where German 
soldiers lived only a few days ago. 


THE DUG-OUTS WERE HAUNTED 
THY seemed haunted by the spirits of 
the men who had made their homes 
here-and had carried into these holes the 
Kise of their souls, and any poetry they 
Mad in their hearts, and their hopes and 
terrors, and memories of love and life 
in the good world of peace. I could not 
resist going down to such places, though 
to do so gave me gooseflesh. 

Thad to go warily, for on the stairways 
were unexploded bombs of the “ hair- 
brush ” style. A stumble or a kick might 
send one to eternity by high-explosive 
force, and it was difficult not to stumble, 
for the steps were broken or falling into 
a landslide. 

Down inside, the little square rooms 
were filled with the relics of German 
officers and men. The deal tables were 
strewn with papers, on the wooden bed- 
steads lay blue-grey overcoats. Wine 
bottles, photograph albums, furry haver- 
sacks, boots, belts, kit of every kind 
had all been tumbled together by British 


soldiers who had come here after the 
first rush to the enemy’s trenches and 
searched for men in hiding. 


There were men in hiding now, 
though harmless. In one of the dug- 
outs where I groped my way down It 
was pitch-dark. I stumbled against 
something, and fumbled for my 
matches. When I struck a light I 
saw in a corner of the room a German. 

He lay curled up, with his head on 
his arm, as though asleep. I did not 
stay to look at his face, but went up 
quickly. 


A®? yet I went down others and 

lingered in one where no corpse lay 
because of the tragic spirit that dwelt 
there and put its spell on me. I picked 
up some letters. 

They were all written to “ dear brother 
Wilhelm” from sisters and brothers, 
sending him their loving greetings, pray- 
ing that his health was good, promising 
to send him gifts of food, and yearning 
for his homecoming. “Since your last 
letter and card,” said one of them, “ we 
have heard nothing more from you. 


POOR, PITIFUL LETTERS 
% Every time the postman comes we 
hope for a little note from you . . 
Dear Wilhelm, in order to be patient with 
your fate you must thank God because 
you have found fortune in misfortune.” 
Poor, pitiful letters! I was ashamed 
to read them because it seemed like 
prying into another man’s secrets, 
though he was dead. 
There was a little book I picked up. 


“It is a book of soldiers’ songs, full of old 


German sentiment, about “the little 
mother ” and the old house at home and 
the pretty girl who kissed her. soldier 
boy before he went off to the war. And 
here is the sad old “ Morgenlied,” which 
has been sung along many roads of 
France. 

“Red morning sun! Red morning 

sun! Do you light me to an early death ? 
Soon will the trumpets sound, and I must 
leave this life, and many a comrade with 
me. 
“T scarcely thought my joy would 
end like this. Yesterday I rode a proud 
steed; today I am shot through the 
chest : tomorrow I shall be in the cold 
grave, O red morning sun!” 

On the front page of this book, which 
I found today at Montauban, there is 
an Army Order from Prince von Rup- 

recht of Bavaria to the soldiers of the 
ixth Army. 

“We have the fortune,” it says, “ to 
have the English on our front, the troops 
of those people whose envy for years has 
made them work to surround us with a 
ring of enemies in order to crush us. 
It is to them that we owe this bloody and 
most horrible war. Here is 
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the antagonist who stands most in the 
way of the restoration of peace. For- 
ward!" 

It seemed to me that the preface by 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria spoilt the 
sentiment in the German folk-songs, 
which were full of love rather than of 
hate... . : 


| stoop again above-ground, in the 
shell-craters. Other shells were coming 
over my head with their indescribable 
whooping, and the black shrapnel was 
still bursting about the fields, and the 
Germans were dropping five-point-nines 
along a line a hundred yards away. 

“Be careful about those dug-outs,” 
said an officer. “Some of them have 
charged mines inside, and there may be 
Germans still hiding in them.” 

Two Germans were found hiding there 
today. Some of our men found them- 
selves being sniped, and after a search 
found that the shots were coming from 
a certain section of trench in which there 
were communicating dug-outs. 

After cunning trappers’ work they 
isolated one dug-out in which the snipers 
were concealed. 

“Come out of that,” shouted our 
men. “ Surrender like good boys.” 

But the only answer they had was a 
shot. The dug-out was bombed, but 
the men went through an underground 
passage into another one. Then a charge 
of ammonal was put down and the dug- 
out blown to bits. ° 


DARK FIGURES OF MARCHING MEN 


Ts afternoon, while I was still on 

the battlefield of Montauban, a great 
thunderstorm broke. It was sudden and 
violent, and rain fell in sheets. The 
sky became black with a greenish streak 
in it when the lightning forked over the 
high wooded ridges towards La Boisselle 
and above Fricourt Wood. 

“ Heaven’s artillery |” said an officer, 
and his words were not flippant. There 
was something awe-inspiring in the 
darkness that closed in upon these 
battlefields and the great rolls of thunder 
that mingled with the noise of the guns. 

Artillery observation was impossible, 
but the guns still fired, and their 
flashes were as vivid as the lightning, 
revealing through the murk the dar! 
figures of marching men, and the black 
woods slashed with shell-fire just above 
Montauban. In a little while the low- 
lying ground was flooded, so that the 
guns in the valleys were in water, and 
the horse transport splashed through 
ponds, scattering fountains above their 
axles, and rivers ran down the broken 
trenches of the old German line. 

I stood in the storm watching this 
scene of war, and the gloom and terror 
of it closed about me. 
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We Were WEARY and 
BLOODSTAINED 


Fusiliers Awake at La Boisselle 






by Guy Chapman 


#ho in Chapter 107 gave a delightful description of the humours of life 
ye. here approaches the scarred battlefields of the Somme. Mr. Guy 
#:s in the [3th Royal Fusiliers, and the high morale of that battalion is 
“zen in the photograph in page 706, the taking of which after the battle he 


ere describes 


erTSON [the Adjutant] ap- 
at the window, his 
Leeks flushed with ‘exertion. 
= dy to start by ’bus. Companies 
in full marching order. Draw 
-xcra bandoleer for each man from 
tores. Blankets and valises to be 
ped at once. Leave the Lewis 
an carts.” 
~ How soon do we start?” 
“As soon as the ’buses come. 
moment.” 
~ Where are we going?” 
~ I don’t know, but you can guess.” 
We assembled on the road as the 
light began to fade. The chars-d-bancs 
were late. The colonel fussed up and 
down the road, rattling in map cases, 
compasses and gadgets. The men sat 
‘cheerfully enough in the last of the 
sunlight. [Private] Ting started “If 
you're Mr. Reilly wot keeps the ’otel,”’ 
and then mischievously glancing at the 
fidgeting C.0. broke into a thunderous : 
‘Oh, landlord, have you « daughter fine, 
Parley vous ; 
Fit for a soldier of the line, 
Parley vous; 
‘Oh, landlord, have you a daughter fine . . . 
The company took it up. The song 
ran like fire in straw up the road. Soon 
the whole battalion was singing : 


‘The little fat b—— he grew and he grew, 
Parley vous... . 











Any 





qT chorus was still rocketing from 

company to company as the convoy 
arrived. It continued while we clam- 
bered to our places. Sidney and 1 
secured a front seat. 

At last we set off. Our destination 
was still veiled, and for half an hour 
it looked as if we were going north- 
wards. First we ran back towards 
Arras, but at Mondicourt we turned 
and raced down the road to Doullens. 
The cars clattered and swayed, the 
occupants yelled, shouted, and sang. 
We poured through the edge of sleeping 
Doullens. On the white hill up to 


Bon Air the drivers, encouraged to do 
their damnedest, raced, trying in reck- 
less fashion to pass the ’bus in front. 
One broke down and was left on the hill- 
side, its passengers the butt of derision 
from each car as it passed. 

As the night grew colder the cheering 
and singing died away. I tumbled 
asleep, but woke as we dashed through 
a silent faubourg in Amiens out on to 
the broad road to Albert. Sidney’s teeth 
were chattering with cold. I pulled 


him under the pent ot the dashboara 
and held him in my arms until he fell 
asleep. A red lamp and a_ sentry 
beneath tall trees glimmered for an 
instant in the bleached dawn—Fourth 
Army Headquarters. Our headlong 
pace never slackened, Behind me a 
platoon, heaped in untidy bundles, slept ; 
between them rifles and Lewis guns 
stood sentinels. At last on the straight, 
dusty road the pace checked. 


we chars-&-bancs drew to the side. A 
finger-post, in an off-hand way, an- 
nounced ALBERT 8K. We lumbered 
stiffly to a hamlet half a mile off the 
road, Bresle its name, a tiny place with 
few houses and fewer inhabitants. Its 
barns had been converted into bunked 
baraques, but even so it could not 
hold a whole brigade, and our other 
three battalions were coming in. Smith 
led No. 1 Company into the church. An 
hour later he was assailed by the priest ; 
but he refused to move his men, though 
Blake grew angry at this sacrilege. Two 
canvas huts sheltered the officers. The 
cooks set to building fires and boiling 
water, 
“What about breakfast? What's 
that yousay ? Left the rations behind ? 





. DOULLENS UNDAMAGED BUT IMMORTALIZED 
The little town of Doullens remained unscathed throughout the war, and its main street, 
seen above, is today much the same as when Mr. Guy Chapman and his comrades passed 
through it in 1916, | The town gained undying fame, for it was Marshal Foch’s headquarters 
when he was appointed to the command of the Armies on the Alkert-Arras front in 1915, 
and it was at a conference here on March 24, 1918, at which leading statesmen and generals 
of the Allies were present, that the decision to appoint him to the supreme command of the 

Allied Armies was made. 

Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Lid. 
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LONG, LONG TRAIL OF SOMME TRANSPORT 


No more impressive idea of the magnitude of the transport arrangements 
necessary during the British advance in July 1916 could be given than is 


afforded by the remarkable photograph above. 


It shows a line of army 


lorries, numbering over fifty, halted by the roadside. This was but one of many 

such convoys. Such lorries had been specially built and sent out to France, 

but the buses of the L.G.O.C. were still used for transporting the troops as 

recorded in this chapter. Below, left, a line of them is seen loading up. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and V. Collihole 


Well, of all.... Dye 
hear that, Guy? We 
haven’t got any food.” 

Leader and I slid away 
to investigate the local 
Harrods. Two tins of sar- 
dines, one of condensed 
café-au-lait, two bottles of 
inferior Beaujolais, four 
bars of chocolate, and two 
packets of petit beurre 
biscuits rewarded our 
enterprise. Later comers 
found the shop bare. 

We waited dully all 
day. The men played 
House. At least three 
shirt-sleeved “ parties” 
lined the ditches on the 
way to orderly-room. The 
air rang with raucous 
cries, of “ Legs Eleven,” 
“Clickety-Click,” “* Top-o’- 
the-’Ouse.”” Towards even- 
ing the 60th and ourselves 
were ordered to detonate 
a couple of thousand Mills 
bombs. This treacherous 
work was usually carried 
out by small parties in 
some embattled recess ; 
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but now there was need of haste. Three 
hundred men squatted in rings of six or 
seven beneath the trees of the “ place,” 
working as if possessed. We moved from 
group to group, looking over shoulders 
to see that the safety pins were properly 
split and bent back. 

Suddenly there was an explosion and 
ashout. Pieces of iron hammered and 
slapped against walls. Three of the 
60th were lying in a bloody group; 
one holding his stomach was scream- 
ing. Stretcher-bearers ran up and 
carried the wounded away. The de- 
tonating went on without pause. 





s evening fell we were ordered to cus 
our packs at the Q.M. Stores an: 
fall in with two-days’ rations. As we 
fell in, Cuthbertson came up to me and 
said: “ You stay here with the orderly- 
toom—in case I’m hit. Report to the 
quartermaster.” 

He hurried away, and I retired into 
the doorway of Fairburn’s billet. I felt 
sulky, and at the same time relieved, and 
again—oh, fed-up. As I watched the 
companies marching fast through the 
dusky afterglow, hurrying as it seemed 
with a tight-lipped urgency, my heart 
was very sore. Fairburn was as gloomy. 
as myself. During dinner we speculated 


morbidly on whom we should lose. “ If 
only that —— of ours. But he won't ; 
you'll see, we'll have him for always, 
Gur.” 

The transport came in next day and 
we received a brigade order to move to 
Albert. There was no news of the 
battalion except a rumour that they 
were in the line, Fairburn and I rode 
to Albert that afternoon, clattering in 
under the leaning Virgin, and found a 
house in the street that leads out to 
Bapaume. There were beds on the 
first floor. Said Fairburn, looking out 
on to the stinking, garbage-strewn 
cobbles, “Well, this is a bit of all 
right.” 


Hoop, crash! A shell banged into 
the yard of the factory across the 

road. Planks and pieces of timber 
whirled in the air, clapping down on the 
stones. The clerks were arranging the 
front room for my office. My batman 
put his head in and said: “ There’s 
Turnbull from Number Three wants to 
see you, sir—and Mr. Leader’s dead.” 
My mind shot out to the cheerful, 
comradely Leader. We had scarcely 


considered him last night: his grin, 





we felt sure, would bear him through all 
tribulations ; red-headed Turnbull, his 
creamy skin pale beneath his freckles, 
his eyes shadowed with grief and fear, 
slipped into the room. His uniform was 
plastered with clay, and he had no rifle. 
“ It was after the attack, sir. They was 
bumping our line cruel hard with five- 
nines. Captain Nelson and Mr. Leader 
was standing side by side. The Captain 
bent down to do up his puttee. A shell 
burst on the parapet above them. It 
missed the Captain but it knocked Mr. 
Leader’s brains out. Yes, sir, we 
buried him last night, back of the 
parados. The Captain was wounded, 
too. The Adjutant sent me down to 
see about Mr. Leader’s kit, getting it 
home—and there’s a note for you.” 
Cuth’s note said they had attacked 
and had taken all their objectives with 
comparatively few casualties: Leader 
killed, Nelson, Bliss, P. E. Lewis and 
Morgan wounded. The battalion would 


reach Tara Hill during the early hours 
of next morning. 

When I found them the whole 
battalion, except the cooks and the half- 
dozen officers who had been left out, 
was asleep. They lay stretched on the 
‘hillside, their uniforms daubed with 
chalk, their faces and hands brown with 
mud, their hair tangled and their 
unshaved cheeks bloodless, the colour of 
dirty parchment, just as they had fallen 
in attitudes of complete exhaustion. 
Every now and then a figure moaned or 
beat the air with his hand. I found 
Cuthbertson engaged in an elaborate 
toilet. Even he, who was ever the 
mirror of fashion, was unkempt. 

“We went up that night,” he said, 
“and got orders to attack at half-past 
eight in the morning, to the right of 
and above La Boisselle. We went over. 
There was a lot of bombing up one of 
the communication trenches. That was 
where P. E. got his; but we got our 


ALBERT STILL PROUDLY BEARS ITS SCARS 
The leaning Virgin of Albert is once ote erect on the tower of the rebuilt church, as shown 


below and in page 711, but here and tl 


ere on the outskirts of the town reminders of long years 


of agony are still to be found, Another shell with a“ whoop and a crash” has found its 
mark in this building, which for twenty-two years has stood precariously with most of its 
foundations gone. 


WA, Davis copyright A.P. Lid. 





At no time in the Great War did the British troops display a finer fighting spirit than during 
tthe first battle of the Somme. Though they were mostly inexperienced as fighters, they 
nevertheless went forward into action in a manner that profoundly shook their highly 


organized enemy. This phot 
made after the attack on La 


aph, the taking of which is described in this page, was. 
joisselle, and it shows that the official report reading “ the 


morale of the troops is excellent ” was no idle phrase. 
Imperial War Museum 


line all right. We caught a lot of Boche 
there. Then we got astride the Bapaume 
road, where we had a marvellous view 
of the attack on our left. We could see 
the Boche in Ovillers packing up to go, 
but he was too far off for us to hit. We 
settled down in the line and then they 
started shelling us. That was where 
poor old Leader was killed and the 
others wounded. The men stuck it 
very well ; but—oh, my God, that —— 
I got him to go round the line once ; 
he ran at full speed, keeping his head 
down, and then retired to his dug-out. 

“About three o’clock that night I’d 
just turned in when I saw him get up. 

(e carefully put on his gas-mask, his belt, 
his revolver, map case, compass, and 
field glasses. I was so surprised that I 
asked him if he was going round the 
line. ‘Oh, no, no,’ he said. ‘I’m only 
just going to the water-closet.’ We must 
get rid of him. Little old Ardagh is 
furious with him. He was up in the 


line all day, running about looking at 
shells,” 

While he talked there was a sudden 
stir. A few men rose, others woke and 
joined them, collecting in a mob round a 
khaki figure with a camera. Pickel- 
haubes, German tin helmets, Teutonic 
forage caps, leaf-shaped bayonets, auto- 
matics, were produced from haversacks. 
The faces which ten minutes earlier 
had seemed those of dying men were 
now alight with excited amusement. 


“CCome on, come an’ have your picture 

took,” echoed from man to man; 
and amid much cheering the official press 
was obliged with a sitting. 

I sat down with Blake and Sidney 
Adler, near the crest of the slope. From 
here we looked down over the clustered 
red huddle of Albert. The front line was 
perhaps three thousand yards forward, 
yet the slope was thick with the infantry 
of four or five divisions. The enemy 
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could not see over the crest without 
balloon or aeroplane observation, and no 
balloon could stay in the sky. Our 
aeroplanes were now strong enough to 
see to that. In between the lumps of 
infantry British 18-pounders and French 
75's, tucked into shallow emplacements, 
were cracking and banging. A 60- 
pounder at the side of the road stirred 
the dust into whorls at each discharge ; 
horses passed by, shied and fled up the 
hill. There was a dressing-station by 
our side to which Ford ambulances came 
and went unceasingly and unhurriedly. 
Once or twice German shells fired 
blindly exploded on the road. 

In the morning sun every figure, 
every stunted tree, was illumined with 
a clarity of outline as in a Manet 
picture. The round white ramps of men 
seated on latrines facing the town added 
points of light to the drab tint of the 
worn grass, the baked leaves and the 
dusty creamy track. The crowd shifted 
and heaved. But for the guns spitting 
and flashing and the half-naked men, 
it might have been Parliament Hill on 
an August Bank Holiday. Notre-Dame 
des Brebiéres clung tenaciously by her 
toes to the ruddy campanile. She was| 
not yet to fall. 


* 130 July 8—10, 1916 


BOMBS and TEAR GAS 


When We ‘ Mopped Up’ 
Germans at Contalmaison 


by Private G. M. Sturgess 


Durine the early oe of the Somme offensive some of the heaviest fighting took 


place in and around tl 


e village of Contalmaison. Private Sturgess, who was in a 


battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, went into action immediately after the first line of 
attack and describes in a very spirited manner the adventures which befell those 


whose duty it was to “ clean up 


captured ground of Germans lurking in dug-outs 


and machine-gun nests still operating in No Man’s Land 


up within reach of what had 

been a strong German position 
in front of Contalmaison. There is no 
necessity for me to dwell upon the 
importance the Germans attached to 
holding this village, or to the months 
they had spent in organizing its defence. 

We were all eagerness now, for this 
was to be our real trial. That night our 
troops were: to storm the last German 
position in front of a village which 
had now become a fortress. We spent 
the dark hours of the night in our 
funk-holes with the Germans shelling 
the position all the time. 

Our gunners were likewise taking a 
hand in that grim game of death and 
destruction. I do not know what the 
actual proportion was, but it seemed to 
me—being nearer the British guns, of 
course—that for every shell the Ger- 
mans gave us we gave then a dozen in 
return. The earth trembled with the 
shock of heavy artillery fire and the 
sky was alight with red flame from the 
guns around. It did, indeed, seem as 
though nothing could live in such a fire. 


B’ the night of July 8 we had pushed 


Dawn came at last—the dawn for . 


which we had waited with quickly 
beating hearts. Just as the first faint 
streak of light appeared—scarcely more 
than a glimmer—our battalion “ went 
over.” 


Fest a line of bombers, then a line of 

infantry, and afterwards it was to 
be our turn. It was a stirring sight to 
see them go out in the dim half-light, 
with the smoke of the guns and a sickly 
yellowish cloud hanging in the dips of 
ground. ‘The latter came from the 
iachrymatory shells. 

If it had been possible to shut out 
the noise, and to overlook the flashes 
of flame, then it would have been easy 
to imagine that those men of ours were 
going out on some common round or 
trivial task. I never imagined that a 
big infantry attack could be a thing 


breathing the very essence of calmness 
and order to such an amazing extent. 

Grim and silent, the men crept over 
the parapet of the trench, and then 
forward across that stretch of shell- 
ridden No Man’s Land. They set out 
with steady tread, just as they had done 
many times before on the parade 
grounds of Salisbury Plain or elsewhere. 

It was another case of experience 
teaches. The men marched steadily 
to the attack, because it had been found 
that at the end of a three or four 
hundred yards’ rush at the double our 
fellows were less deadly at the final 
thrust, when deadliness is so essential. 
I suppose, like other people, I have done 
my bit at chafing against Army dis- 
cipline, but as I watched those men go 
out on that July morning I vowed that 
never any more would I be guilty of 
such folly. Three main things brought 
the. success which attended the British 
Army in those early days—wonder- 
ful gunnery, unwavering courage, and 
ordered discipline. 


IT WAS A JOURNEY OF HORROR 
Rovesty speaking, a matter of three 

hundred yards separated us from 
the first German position ahead. The 
battalion had gone a third of the distance 
when we climbed out of our trench to 
follow them. I did not think of it at 
the time, but it strikes me now that we 
should have looked a weird lot to any 
casual observer who had known us in 
pre-war days. Each man in our section 
carried a canvas bucket in which reposed 
a dozen bombs. Each side pocket of 
our tunics contained another of these 
deadly weapons. Our rifles were slung, 
with bayonets fixed; we had goggles 
on our eyes, and, surmounted over all, 
our tin hats, which, to say the least of 
them, do not add to one’s personal 
appearance. 

I do not want to dwell at length on 
the journey—the memory of it is rather 
too awful. 
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The undulating ground was hope- 
lessly cut up as though a thousand 
earthquakes had visited and blasted 
the locality. There were shell-holes 
everywhere, and each shell-hole held 
its quota of dead. British and German 
lay there side by side—enemies no 
longer. 

We had not gone very far before we 
discarded one part of our strange get-up. 

“How do you find the goggles?” 
I asked the man on my left. 

“They're all right,” he replied, “ but 
T can’t see through the darn things.” 

“Neither can I,” I answered, and 
the same idea was evidently running 
down the line. It was the effect of the 
smoke and the gas fumes, I suppose. 

“ Take off your goggles, if you like,” 
said our nearest officer. ‘The tear 
shells won’t hurt you.” 

No sooner said than done, and having 
cast the goggles aside we could at least 
see much more clearly where we were 
going and what was happening ahead. 


B"" we had no sooner taken them off 

than we had our first experience of 
the effects of the tear shells which 
the Germans were pouring across that 
stretch of country. Very quickly my 
eyes began to smart horribly, and to 
tun as though I had suddenly con- 
tracted a dozen colds in my head. But 
it was not really painful—only un- 
pleasant, and not one man among us 
restored the goggles to their proper 
position. 

There were other than tear shells 
flying round though, and at intervals 
a comrade fell here and there, but we 
kept plodding on—left, right—left, 
right. I think that is the hardest part 
of war—to go steadily on when a 
near-by pal drops out of the line. 
The impulse to stop and lend him a 
hand is almost irresistible, but it has 
to be resisted if success is to be 
attained. 


‘Ti battalion ahead had now reached 
their objective—the German position, 
and almost in less time than the telling 
takes they were in possession of it. 
They swept into the line of trenches 
with comparative ease, and it was 
evident to us that there were not 
many Germans to keep them out. 
There was a short pause, and then 
our artillery fire lifted farther ahead of 
the front line in a most wonderful 
fashion. British shells had been whizz- 
ing over our heads all the time, with 
the majority of them ranged to fall 
just ahead of the attacking party. 
Now, in a twinkling, the fire was lifted 
with as much precision as though every 
shell came from one gun. We saw in 
front of us the village of Contalmaison— 
or rather what was left of it. There 
Po 








CONTALMAISON 
WHERE SOMME 
HEROES MADE 
HISTORY 


During the great Somme offensive 
on July 10, 1916, the little village 
of Contalmaison became the 
scene of the most desperate and 
resolute fighting when the British 
grappled with the 122nd Reserve 
Regiment. Bombarded with un- 
paralleled intensity by British 
batteries, Contalmaison was soon 
reduced to utter ruin, and then 
the infantry of the 69th Brigade 
rushed forward to capture the 
German stronghold. The photo- 
graph on the left shows a working 
party clearing debris from the 
street after the capture had been 
completed. Below is Contalmaison: 
as it is today, bearing few traces 
of war's ravages. 
Photo ne Wide World 





was now little but a mass of red and 
grey ruin, though the spurts of flame 
from behind a wall here and there told 
us all too plainly that every available 
spot in the place had been turned into a 
miniature German fortress. 

As I have said, the men preceding us 
had swept through the first German 
position, and at last we reached what 
had been their front-line trench. But 
it was a trench no longer. Our artillery 
had simply wiped it out of existence 
and made it so untenable that the 
Germans had gone back to their next 
line of resistance. 


SOME GERMANS STAYED 

B’: not all the enemy had left, and 
herein lies the tragedy of it. No 
sooner had the battalion gone over the 
position than small bodies of Germans 
began to bob up—here a bombing- 
party and there a machine-gun crew. 
Some of these guns were turned to- 
wards us. This we did not mind, for 
we were facing them and could at least 
make them pay the price for every shot 
fired. But other guns were turned 
on the backs of the men who had 
carried the trench and who were doubt- 
less of opinion that all the Germans 
were cither dead or hid left the position. 
Our real work was now at hand, 
and I can only deal with the happenings 
in my immediate vicinity, for I had no 
longer either opportunity or inclination 
to watch events elsewhere. Thirty 
yards away was a machine-gun, spitting 
fire and death. We dropped into a 
shell-hole and began to hurl our bombs 
at its crew of four. There would be 
about a dozen of us now in this little 
section of bombers, but we had no luck. 


‘THoves one German dropped beside 
the gun it still kept up its fire. 
“Come on, lads. Finish it!” said 
our leader, and up we jumped, ran about, 
half the distance and then hurled our 
bombs for all we were worth. Much 
depended upon our throwing then, so 
far as our own particular fate was 
concerned. And we were successful. 
Three or four bombs burst right where 
the gun was. When the smoke cleared 
neither gun nor gun-crew remained. 
Another machine-gun had to be 
tackled, and we went for it as we had 
gone for the other one. The men 
working it peppered away until we were 
about eight yards from it—then when 
they saw it was all over with them they 
threw up their arms and_ yelled, 
~Kamerad! Kamerad!” But just 
then we were not in the mood for this 
kind of * kamerad.” 
The machine-gun men and a few 
bombing parties were all the Germans 
had left in the position, and these had 


ONCE A LITTLE COUNTRY ROAD—THEN A DEATH-TRAP 





Some of the results of the terrific bombardment that preceded the battle of Albert and 
went on almost without cessation for| many months is seen in this photograph of what 


was once a peaceful country road—the sunken road between La Boissel 


le and’ Contal- 


maison, near where Private Sturgess fought. Sunken roads were not “healthy” spots 


unless they were well out of range of the enem 


guns, but in some circumstances they 


were safer than the open. 
Imperial War Museum 


sheltered first from our artillery and 
then from our infantry in the deep 
dug-outs. From these they had crept 
after the wave of shells and men had 
SEpe pate With the bombing parties 
we several short, sharp duels, but 
(there is no boast about this—I am 
simply stating facts) we were better at 
the game than they were, and though 
we suffered some losses they suffered 
much more heavily. I am convinced 
that this was largely due to the fact 
that their bombs were inferior to ours, 
both as regards the type and the 
working of the fuse. 

Our next job, after dealing with the 
bombers, was to clear the dug-outs of 
any stray Germans who might still be 
lurking there. We found a few, but, 
armed as we were then with a relay of 
bombs, we cleared them out in double- 
quick time. 

If by any chance this relay of bombs 
had failed us, the clearing of the dug-outs 
would have been done with our bayonets; 
but as the bombs came to hand according 
to schedule, we never used our bayonets 
at all in the clearing-out process. 

These German dug-outs showed very 
plainly the time and care which had 
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been taken in preparing for this day 
when the British attacked in force. They 
were particularly strong, at an average 
depth of thirty feet. In the whole course 
of clearing I did not come across a single 
dug-out which had been broken into from 
the roof by our artillery fire. Several 
of them had had the doorways smashed 
in by our fire, but never a shell had 
gone through a roof. 


T= dug-outs cleared, we had come to 

the end of our duties in the advance 
until new orders should reach us. 
But that did not mean that there was 
a chance to be idle. Enemy shells 
were flying round in large numbers, 
taking their inevitable toll all the time, 
and as additional security against them 
we commenced to do what the British 
infantryman always does when he 
stops, that is—dig. Those battered 
German trenches did not supply any 
too much cover against shells and 
shrapnel, so we dug, each man for 
himself, what we call funk-holes. I can 
best describe these as little archways 
just large enough for one man to 
squat in. 

The morning was well advanced 
now, and for some time we remained 


there, ignorant of the progress of the 
battle, and just waiting for orders as 
we had been told to do. Luckily we 
found a dug-out which had evidently 
been used as a store-room by the 
enemy. In it were provisions of all 
kinds, and we certainly made the very 
best use of these spoils of war. 

Alternately strengthening our posi- 
tions and resting, we spent the re- 
mainder of that day and the whole of 
the night. We were under fire all the 
time, of course, and though we could 
not see them we kept wondering how 
our comrades out beyond us were 
getting on. 

At noon on the morning of the 
10th, a party of twelve of us were at 
work restoring a trench, and digging 
funk-holes during a lull in the enemy’s 
fire. Suddenly the firing became as 
violent as ever, and we were remarkin, 
on the fact, when a high-explosive shell 
struck the corner of the trench we 
were working at, and sent the whole 
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ALMOST A MIRACLE 

This was the scene of desolation in 1916 
above which the leaning Virgin of Albert 
remained in position for many months of 
war. That it retained its position for so 
long seemed almost a miracle, and the 
superstition that arose about it was 
scarcely surprising. The restored church 

is seen in page 675. 


twelve of us spinning all over the 
place. The next few minutes are a 
blank. The first thing I was conscious 
of was the voice of a comrade; he 
seemed to be about a mile away, but 
was actually at my hand. 

“What's up, George?” he asked. 

“T don’t quite know,” I remember 
replying, though still half-dazed. “ I feel 
as though I had been hit all over.” 

“Cheer up!” he counselled. “ You'll 
be all right in a minute.” 


| was certainly coming round rapidly, 
as out of a bad nightmare. I felt at 
my neck—a splinter had drawn blood 
there. I had a sharp pain in my right 
arm, too, but that was not so bad as my 
left leg, behind and just above the knee. 
“T think I have got something here,” 

1 said to my pal, who was only slightly 
wounded. Sticking into my leg was a 
jiece of shell. There and then we had a 
ittle debate on surgical matters. The 
question at issue was whether to take 
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the piece out or leave it in. We decided 
on extraction, and out it came. We 
bound up the leg crudely, and round 
about my comrades were “ coming to” 
one by one, although some of them were 
unconscious for more than an hour. 
Every man in the party of twelve had 
suffered from that one shell. Two 
poor comrades never came round at 
all, they had paid in full their share of 
the purchase-price of freedom. 

There is not much more to tell. [ 
stayed with the others who were well 
enough until five o’clock in the after- 
noon, waiting for the possibility of 
being of further service. Then the 
battalion which had entered the village 
had to fall back, too. I think we really 
began to feel our wounds for the first 
time, then; anyway, it was a weary 
journey back to the dressing-station. 

Then we went on to Albert, where 
we tasted our first cup of tea for ten 
days. Believe me, it was good! 
Afterwards, back to “ Blighty.” 


July 9—20, 1916 


UNDER the LEANING VIRGIN 
Death Visits Albert Billets 


by Guy Chapman 


Mp. GUY CHAPMAN continues his narrative of life in the 13th Royal Fusiliers during 

the battle of the Somme. This chapter contains a most vivid description of the shelling 

of Albert and an account of that desperate expedient sometimes resorted to by men 
driven mad by war’s horrors, the self-inflicted wound 


1s face was slack and haggard, but 

H not from weariness. He greeted 

me moodily, and then sat silent, 
abstracted in some distant perplexity. 

“What's the matter, Terence?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nothing. . . 
At least... Look here, we took a lot 
of prisoners in those trenches yesterday 
morning. Just as we got into their line, 
an officer came out of adug-out. He’d 
got one hand above his head, and a pair 
of field-glasses in the other. He held 
the glasses out to S.—you know, that 
ex-sailor with the Messina earthquake 
medal—and said, ‘ Here you are, ser- 
geant, I surrender.’ S. said, ‘Thank 
you, sir,’ and took the glasses with his 
left hand. At the same moment, he 
tucked the butt of his rifle under his 
arm and shot the officer straight 
through the head. What the hell ought 
Itodo?” 

He tore a withered blade of grass out 
of the ground and chewed it angrily, 
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his eyes roving over the barren landscape. 
I thought hard for a minute. 

“T don’t see that you can do any- 
thing,” I answered slowly. “ What can 
you do? Besides, I don’t see that 8. is 
really to blame. He must have been 
half-mad with excitement by the time 
he got into that trench. I don’t sup- 

ose he ever thought what he was doing. 

ff you start a man killing, you can’t 
turn him off again like an engine. After 
all, he is a good man. He was probably 
half off his head. 


“ Anyhow, it’s too late to do anything 
now. I suppose you ought to have shot 
him on the spot. The best thing now is 
to forget it.’ 

“T dare say you're right.” 

He got up and moved stiflly away. I 
turned to Adler, who was carefully 
powdering his feet. He was bubbling 
over with cheerfulness. Late on the 
previous night, Nos. 3 and 4 had been 


EN SORELY STRICKEN 
TOWN OF ALBERT 
THEN AND NOW 





How complete was the destruction of Albert during the war years can be realized from 

the photograph above. It was a town with just over 6,000 inhabitants, most of whom 

were employed in the manufacture of bicycles and sewing machines, and the tangled mass 

of girders and broken foundations were all that was left of one of these factories after the 
fierce hurricane of shells had rained upon it. 





This once almost unknown town is now 
world famous and has become familiar to 
many thousands who visited the Somme 
_ battlefields since the war. Despite the 
kindly work of nature and the patient 
industry of man, Albert still bears some 
honourable scars, and above is a spot 
where, as in the photograph in page 705, 
wartime devastation can still beseen. But 
the centre of the town has been conte etely 
restored, and left is the Hotel de Ville, a 
facsimile of the original building. 

Photos : Photopress, and W. A. Davis, copy- 
right A.P. Ltd. ce 
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pushed forward suddenly to take a line 
of trenches vaguely spoken of as lying 
a few hundred yards ahead. Either 
because the actual objective had been 
blotted out and the trench they eventu- 
ally reached was past the one against 
which the attack was directed, or because 
our artillery was firing short, the gutter 
in which they eventually settled was 
being whipped by English shrapnel. 
They stood it for two hours, and then 
after messages had failed to stop the 
gunfire they were ordered to come back 
to the starting point. They brought 
back the dead and wounded through a 
storm of low-burst shrapnel, quick 
flame and hailing bullets. 

There was already a change in the 
battalion. In the first place there had 
come to the men, now that they were 
awakened and had shaken out of them 
their first drugged nervous slumber, a 
new confidence, almost a jauntiness. 
They had come through their first 
battle successfully; they were all 
right. Secondly, between those who had 
been in the show and those who had not 
there was a gulf fixed. It may have been 
due to a certain delicacy on the part of 
the latter; but the gulf existed. 


HIS ROMANCE WAS DEAD 
Taere was enough to occupy one in 
Albert with the constant stream of 
messengers coming to and fro, the 
melancholy business of the casualty lists, 
next-of-kin, sorting out these humble 
parcels of the personal effects of the 
dead, the creased, greasy letters, 
addressed to No. 6494 Private Smith, 
On Active Service, B.E.F., the knick- 
knacks and trifles. There were letters 
to be returned. One addressed to 
Leader [a fellow-officer killed in action, 
see page 705] in a sloping French hand I 
put on one side. I had seen these before. 
I had to tear the envelope to discover 
the address and saw the first passionate 
lines. Strange that my ugly stolid little 
friend should inspire such. I thought of 
him looking at me over a mug of hot 
milk and rum at stand-to in the dead of 
winter, and with a grin of his terrier 
mouth croaking “‘Chin-chin. Happy 
days.” I stumbled an hour over the 
appropriate letter. 


‘Tater nights later the battalion went 

up again, this time in support. By 
now we knew that our division had been 
split up, and the infantry loaned right 
and left. Our whole brigade replaced 
four broken battalions of Fifth Fusiliers 
in the 84th Division, whose general was 
described as a fire-eater. The area was 
hotting up. The enemy had succeeded 
in getting observation over the ridge 
and had seen enough to justify him in 


shelling both sides of the road freely. 
One of our officers had been very slightly 
wounded in the hand. From the 
dressing station he was carried away on 
an ebb-tide of wounded, and before we 
knew of his wound was in England. 

Adler fell into a trench while leading a 
carrying party and broke his collar 
bone. Our street in Albert was becoming 
uncommonly nasty. Five-point-nines 
would scream down out of the hot sky, 
smashing among the flimsy brick houses. 
The water-main, cut by a shell, burst into 
a dusky fountain a hundred yards from 
our door. Fairburn shook his head and 
decided that the stores would be more 
conveniently situated with the trans- 
port. I missed his company and felt 
unhappy at night alone in my cock- 
loft when the shells came over. 


T™. sordid street never slept. Up and 

down, all day and all night, passed 
lorries, limbers, G.S. wagons, ammuni- 
tion columns, ambulances. At the sides 
marched weary infantrymen stupefied 
with battle, dragging their feet as they 
came out to rest. Over it hovered and 
sank stagnant dust from road, broken 
brick, dried paint, stirred into lifeless 
movement by the wheels, only to fall 
back. Through it all, the yellow smell 
of garbage and, beyond, the guns thud- 
thudding, bruising the tired air. The 
2nd §.W.B., short sturdy Welsh miners, 
occupied houses all round us. One 
platoon was billeted on the first floor 
next door. They sang choruses in fine 
deep voices ; the tone was beautiful, but 
they sang all day and half the night, and 
at that one song. It had a refrain which 
sounded like, “‘ Hop Along, Sister Mary, 
Hop Along.” 


MY UNWELCOME BEDMATES 
| 4180 suffered another disillusionment. 

The bed on which I camped was, 
I discovered too late, infested. I was 
lousy. Hordes of minor parasites ran 
about my body, in and out of the seams 
of my breeches. In vain I attempted 
to hunt out the tribe by hand. It re- 
quired a Briareus to deal with the 
plague in this fashion. I surrendered 
and hoped I might one day see my kit 
again. 

In the meantime the battalion near 
Contalmaison Wood was enduring per- 
tinacious shelling and constant casual- 
ties. Each morning a list came down with 
a fervent appeal from Cuth to send up 
every man who returned from leave or 
a course. The big guard of half a com- 
pany under Amberton had already come 
back. So, too, had Ned Kelly, a Punch- 
faced elderly subaltern with a row of 
ribbons from previous wars. His words 
were a sharp chirrup, precise as a 
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thrush’s. Borrowing a steel hat and a 
gas-mask he went up the line with a 
mackintosh and a swagger cane, as cheer- 
ful as if he were going to a city dinner. 

He reached the battalion in time to 
join in one of the ghastly mistakes which 
break soldiers’ hearts. A big attack on 
Pozitres had been ordered. One of our 
battalions had already made an effort 
against this stronghold. The few who 
got as far as the orchards had heen 
killed by machine-guns. Today the 
Rifle Brigade were to take part in a big 
encircling assault at 11 a.m, and the 
13th were to support them. 

At the last moment the plan was 
cancelled ; but the message reached 
neither battalion. So at zero they 
started with their flanks in the air and 
no protecting artillery. At once every 
German gun covering that section 
was concentrated on them. The Rifle 
Brigade struggled forward in the 
teeth of the storm, half-way to their 
objective. By that time their colonel 
and thelr second-in-command had 
been wounded, and all four company 
commanders killed. 

T= attack withered away and stopped 
in a sunken road. Behind them 
the 13th moved forward a hundred yards, 
and, seeing the catastrophe in front, lay 
down. For an hour they endured a 
barrage in the open: then the news of 
the cancelling of the attack reached 
them, and Major Ardagh, who led, 
ordered them to fall back to their 
jumping-off line. The casualties were 
heavy. Williamson was severely 
wounded, and Blake, while both the 
sergeants whose conduct in the earlier 
attack had made him bite his nails, 
were dead. That afternoon I received 
a further urgent call for men from the 
adjutant. While I was reading it, 
Leader’s [batman] Turnbull reported. 
His expression was worn and anxious. 

“ What am I to do, sir?” 

“T’m afraid you must report to the 
company, Turnbull... I’m sorry. 
Every available man has got to go. I'd 
like to keep you ; but you see . . .” 

A docile resignation crept into his 
face. ‘I suppose, so, sir.” 

At that instant there was a terrific 
explosion immediately overhead. Turn- 
bull yelped and crouched, The hang- 
ing lamp over the table hovered for 
an instant and then crashed down. 
Bits of hard substance went banging 
into the floor and about the walls. 
There was a yell from the street, 
followed by shouts of ‘‘ Stretcher- 
bearers, stret-cher-bear-ers.’’ The 
passage was filled with dust and the 
stairs choked with debris. 

I ran out into the street. The shell 
had hit the roof exactly at the junction 
of the two houses. Screams and groans 
were echoing from next door. 8.W.B. 
stretcher-bearers ran up the street. 





From the wreckage of the upper storey 
they pulled out two-and-twenty Welsh- 
men, unconscious, pale, and shocked. 
The orderly room emerged from the 
basement with self-conscious grins. My 
batman led me upstairs to look at the 
damage. Both rooms were wrecked and 
the contents of my pack tossed hither 
and thither among the fallen plaster. 

I reflected on the prescience which 
had induced Fairburn to seek more 
pastoral surroundings. It was his hour 
for a nap, and the shell would have 
burst over his head. In the turmoil, 
Turnbull had disappeared. 

I slept on the floor of the office that 
night. Next morning’s runner from the 
line grinned when he saw me. “ We was 
laughing up there,” he said, “ to hear 
orderly room ‘ad been done in.” 1 
glanced down the casualty reports. One 
name stood out above all the others. 
“No.—j; Pte. Turnbull, 3 Coy; 
Ww.” 

On the night of July 20, the battalion 
was relieved. That afternoon I removed 
the orderly room to the transport lines. 
My first action was to strip, walk naked 
into the middle of a small patch of 
standing corn, and drop my garments 
among the wheat. No doubt, by the 
time the harvester found them they 
would be clean. 


WHY HE FAILED 
N= morning we trudged solemnly 
back to Bresle. On the way an 
ambulance passed us. Init wasone man 
with a bandaged foot. I caught his eye 
and waved a hand. Turnbull answered 
me with a melancholy grin as he was 
swept past the dusty, depleted compan- 
ies. I have no doubt that those entirely 
efficient generals and staff officers on 
whose manner I should have modelled 
myself, would have reprehended so 
gross a failure in discipline. Yet I 
could not do otherwise. I had known 
Turnbull for a year. He had served 
—I might almost say, had shielded— 
an intimate friend through troubles 
and stresses. 4 
Perhaps with Leader’s death something 
cracked in him. The loyalty to one man 
had been too concentrated, and with 
his end it died, leaving him with no 
other creed. Into the vacuum rushed 
the need for escape. A bullet fired 
deliberately at the foot was the only 
way out. Perhaps those who call this 
man a coward will consider the despera- 
to which he was driven, to place his 
rite against the foot, and drive through 
the bones and flesh the flames of the 
cordite and the smashing metal. Let 
me hope that the court-martial’s sen- 
tence was light. Not that it matters, for, 
in truth, the real sentence had been 
inflicted long ere it sat. 













THERE IS PEACE NOW ON THE ROAD TO BRESLE 


Traffic is but slight today on the road back to Bresle, where, as described in this page, the 
“dusty and depleted companies” trudged to and from the line, while now and then an 
ambulance with its freight of wounded passed on its errand of mercy. To those who made 
that weary pilgrimage these two trees were a familiar landmark and they still stand, silent 
reminders of the past, amidst a tranquil landscape. 
Photo, W. A. Davis, copyright A.P. Ltd. 
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N the night of July 13 we were 
moved again to some old 
disused French trenches at 

Marincourt, and there we were told 
that we were to hold ourselves in 
readiness for an attack on Trénes Wood. 
This place had already been taken once 
and lost; another regiment was to 
tackle it again, and then it would be 
our’turn to support, if need be. 

Some men who had been wounded in 
Trdnes Wood came back our way, and 
judging from the stories I was told by 
them I suspected that we should soon 
be wanted, I was right. At 2 a.m. our 
company commander informed us that 
Trénes Wood was once more in German 
hands, and that a party of the Royal 
West Kents was somewhere in there. 

After three-quarters of an hour’s 
march we sighted the wood in the 
distance, and quickly came to the con- 
clusion that if there was anybody there, 
then they must be suffering horribly. 

It seemed the very centre of artillery 
fire coming from every direction, and 
the whole wood was simply lit up from 
end to end. That march is really a 
story in itself, but I must get on with 
the essentials. I was with the bombers 
again, and a part of my instructions 
was to keep in touch with my right 


* 132 July 13—14, 


1916 


| FOUGHT in the 


WOOD of DEATH 
Nights and Days in Trénes Wood 


by Corporal Alleway 


Or the series of fortified positions stormed by the British es the Somme battles 


of 1916, Trénes Wood proved to be one of the most elaborate! 


ly prepared and the 


most stubbornly defended. Here Corporal Alleway relates how a little group of 
five men of the Northamptonshire Regt. found themselves in anger of falling into a 


trap, from which they only escaped by cool daring and wonderful 


company. Imagine my dismay, there- 
fore, when, having scarcely got over the 
parapet of the assembly trenches, I 
noticed that the right company with 
which I was supposed to keep in touch 
was nearly half a mile away. 


ur “ orders is orders.” We had to 
do a right turn, and I should really 

fer not to dwell at length on that 

* getting-into-touch ” movement. We 
lost men almost at every yard. The 
ground was nothing but a series of 


SPITFIRE OF THE TRENCHES 
‘A Lewis gun such as helped to save Corporal Alleway and his companions is here seen in 
action in a front-line trench near Ovillers during the battle of Albert. The Lewis gun was an 
‘American invention, and was first manufactured in England in 1915 by a Belgian refugee 


firm at the works of the Birmingham Small Arms Company. 


It weighs only 26 Ib. and 


can be fied ether from the shoulder or from a stand, and the magazine caries 47 cartridges. 
Tt is worked by the gas resulting from the explosion of the 
Imperial War Museum 


jarge and a return spring. 


ly accurate shooting 


shell-holes, and making progress at all 
was just awful. Remember that we 
were carrying a full load of bombs, 
together with rifle and kit. I think I 
went sprawling full length at least three 
times, and the marvel of it is that any 
of us ever got into touch with our right 
on the edge of the wood. But we did, 
though our troubles were by no means 
over when we arrived. There must have 
been hordes of Germans in Trénes 
Wood. The rattle of the machine-guns 
was deafening, and red lights were 
going up from the Germans as a signal 
to their artillery. 

But our Lewis guns were replying 
now, and we hurled our cargo of bombs 
into the wood where we suspected, but 
could not see, the enemy. Then we 
settled down and opened a rapid fire 








ae t ‘ a 
INDIA’S CRACK CAVALRY WAS THERE 
On July 14, 1916, at the battle of Albert, cavalry were in action mounted for the first time since 1914, among 
them bey a squadron of a famous Indian Cavalry Regiment, the Deccan Horse. A squadron of the 20th Deccan 
Horse, with a squadron of the 7th Dragoon Guards, were sent forward when an attempt was made to break through 
at High Wood. Here they are in Caroy Valley, smiling in high hope of a victory which was not achieved. They 
suffered heavy losses, the casualties being 102 British and Indian Officers and other ranks. 
Imperial War Museum 
15 st 
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with our rifles, and I think this must 
have startled “Fritz” a bit, for the 
firing became less terrific for a few 
moments, and when it commenced 
again it was some little distance back. 

It will be realized that the chief 
difference between us and the Germans 
at this time was that they knew every 
nook and corner of this death-trap, 
while the whole of the ground was 
entirely new to us. Every point of 
vantage was a post for German snipers, 
and our men were falling rather thickly 
hereabouts. 


Tas dodging game lasted some three 

to four hours, during which time 
we made no progress at all worth men- 
tioning. Having dealt with snipers and 
machine-guns, we were ready to push on 
again, and, armed with a new supply 
of bombs, we threaded our way up a 
trench, flinging our grenades as we 
went. I can only ask you to imagine 
the infernal row in that trench. 

Soon our supply of bombs was nearly 
exhausted again, and we had to pause 
in the deadly work. No sooner had we 
done so than the Germans came on us 
like mad, shouting at the top of their 
voices. We lost some men and some 
ground here, and our predicament was 
getting rather serious when, in the course 
of our forced retirement, we came across 
a German bomb store which they had 
left. And as even German bombs are 
better than nothing, we helped our- 
selves to as many as we could hold, 
and those Germans who were coming 
on with such gusto got a very big dose 
of their own nasty medicine. They 
didn’t like it, evidently, for they 
stopped their shouting and retreated 
in turn. 


AGAIN TRONES WOOD WAS OURS 


‘HE grim struggle for this German 
stronghold was going on over every 
yard of the wood. For seven long hours 
we fought, trench by trench, and yard 
by yard, and at the end of that time, 
thanks be, Trénes Wood was once more 
in the hands of the British. The party 
of the West Kents we had started out 
to find were duly rescued, though I did 
not see them myself. 

If the truth must be told, I fancy the 
lot of us were getting a bit “ fed-up ” 
with fighting about now: I was cer- 
tainly beginning to feel the need of a 
rest, but we knew so little about the 
general position of things that it would 
not have been wise for us to take it 
easy. So I started off to the left with 
a little reconnoitring party numbering 
five in all. “It seems like looking for 
trouble,” remarked one member of the 
party, and if that had actually been our 
purpose we could not possibly have met 


with more success, We found trouble in 
plenty during the next few minutes. 

Skirting the outer edge of the wood, 
we reached the extreme of it at a point 
where a road leads to Waterlot Farm, 
where we knew there were Germans 
in plenty. Bobbing up to have a look 
round, one of our men shouted: 
“Jocks advancing on the left!” But 
there was something wrong with his 
eyesight, as I discovered when I took 
@ peep. 

They were not Jocks but Germans 
advancing along the left, working round 
towards the wood in a circling move- 
ment which would have meant another 
section of the British Army surrounded 
if their purpose had been fulfilled. 


IT WAS A VERY TIGHT CORNER 
H®= was a pretty kettle of fish indeed, 
for the five of us were too far 
away from the rest of the boys for help 
to be fetched in time to stop the circling 
movement by the body of Germans. 
We had nothing but our rifles with us, 
of course, but in a minute we had 
recovered from the surprise, and were 
spreading ourselves out into firing 
position, so that we could give the 
enemy something to think about, any- 
way. 

I reduced our numbers to four by 
sending one of the party back the way 
we had come to see if he could not lay 
his hands on a machine-gun team or, 
at least, a machine-gun. 

As soon as he had gone we raised 
rifles to shoulders and began to pepper 
at those Germans as fast as ever we 
could. They were coming out into the 
open round a bend. The nearest of 
them were not more than fifty yards 
away, and they provided a splendid 
target, of which we made the fullest 
use, Always aiming at the men who 
were leading the line, I saw one after 
another fall to our firing, and we had 
not been at the game many minutes 
before our pal returned with a godsend 
in the shape of a Lewis gun, and a man 
who could work it. What had happened 
to the rest of his gun team he did not 
seem to know, and I certainly did not 
worry just then. I had enough troubles 
of my own. But he was a gallant and 
trusty lad our pal had picked up. I 
helped him to plank his gun just on the 
edge of a shell-hole, and in almost less 
time than the telling takes he was 
pumping bullets into that bank of 
Germans at as merry a tune as I have 
ever heard. 

I think I forgot everything then, 
except that we were taking toll of enemy 
soldiers. Certainly it never seemed to 
occur to me that we were running some- 
thing of a risk ourselves, for we did not 
even take advantage of what cover 
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there was near at hand. Instead, 
three of us stood up, rifles to shoulder, 
and pegged away as steadily as if we 
had been doing target practice. The 
other two were down on their knees, 
also firing. 

Every shot was deliberately aimed at. 
a human mark, but though the line of 
the enemy halted at first as their men 
began to fall, they were now coming 
steadily round the bend again. It was 
indeed the finest bit of shooting I ever 
had—and one of the tightest of tight 
corners, too, 

I owed the Germans quite a lot, for 
during the last few days they had taken 
from me many a trusty friend; but I 
remember thinking as I saw them fall 
that I was doing something to pay off 
the score. The Lewis gun, of course, 
was creating more havoc than we were 
with our rifles, and I reckon that if we 
had not had it with us the Germans 
would have stormed that bit of line 
we were holding. 


PRESENTLY, however, we were in 

another fix, for the supply of am- 
munition, both for the Lewis gun and 
our own rifles, was giving out, and one 
at a time we had to leave our places to 
scout round for ammunition. It was 
@ gruesome job this, for it had to be 
taken from the men lying about who 
had fallen in the fight. 

I felt sure that if we would only hold 
on long enough help would come, for 
our firing would be certain to attract 
attention, AndIwasright. Presently 
we were cheered by the sight of supports 
coming up from both flanks lining the 
edge of the wood on a decent-sized 
front. The situation was saved. As 
soon as the opposition fire increased the 
Germans realized that they were likely 
to get more than they bargained for, 
and they began to retire once more, 


That night my regiment—or what 
was left of it—was taken back to the 
far edge of the wood, and there we 
stayed the night. It was an awful 
time, too, for the Germans shelled the 
wood the whole night long, while the 
suspense of waiting for the possible 
counter-attack was almost as bad as 
the shelling. 


SoDDENLY I remembered that I had 

not tasted food the whole of that day, 
for although I had carried some of my 
rations about with me the whole time, 
I had not been granted the leisure, nor 
had I had the inclination, to eat any- 
thing at all. 

About 11 a.m. the next morning my 
own luck turned. I had just bent down 
to get more cover when a big shell 
burst right over me, and a piece about 
the size of a penny hit me in the shoulder. 






THIS WAS A WOOD WHERE— 
TrOnes Wood, which lies near Longueval, 
is a place of fact memories to those ex- 
servicemen who moved across the open 
round towards it in 1916, for here the 
mans lay in wait and wrought terrible 
havoc amongst the 12th Middlesex, the 7th 
Royal West Kent and 6th Northants batta- 
lions which made the attack on July 13 and 


I did not want to leave the boys, but 
my arm became more and more stiff 
every minute, and there was nothing 
else for it but to peg my way back, 
once the wound had ee seen to by 
a friend. 

My troubles were not over yet, by 
any means. I had not much idea 
where I was going ; all I knew was that 
I wanted to get away from those enemy 
shells before they found me again, And 
I went as quickly as I possibly could, 
though my arm was stinging rather 
badly, and the bandage which my pal 
hed ut on was already soaked with 

lood. 

Eventually, I found my way back 
to the old sunken road along which we 
had tramped the previous day, where I 
found another hot reception awaiting 
me, for the enemy was dropping “ coal- 
boxes” on that road with amazing 
regularity. I ran as bard as my failing 
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—HIDDEN HELL BROKE LOOSE 


14. The panoramic view above-shows shells 
bursting on the outskirts of the wood, and in 
the left photograph a German observation 
post standing amid the shattered trees is 
seen. On the right is a picture of Trones Wood 
today, a plot of rural France where once 
again all is quiet and fresh and peaceful. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum, and Keystone 


strength would let me, dropping full 
Jength on my face every few yards as 
the ominous noise of a coming shell 
told me that I was in the danger 
zone. 

When you had been “out there” 
long enough you could guess fairl 
accurately from the noise where a shell 
would drop; and if one was going to 
drop anywhere near to you, then it 
was advisable to drop flat on the 
ground. But I don’t mind confessing 
that as I went along the road I had the 
“ wind up” 

eril was past when at length I 
Pe the divesinpetation, teving 
travelled about three miles from the 
spot where I was hit. The wound was 
dressed again, I had a drink, and then 
hopped off to the clearing station. A 
day and a half in a base ‘hos ital, and 
then the welcome news that I was for 
good old England. 
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SECTION XX 


The Somme: 
The Middle 
. Phase 


JHE summer of 1916 saw the prolongation of the Somme battles with the Germans still 


in possession of the high ground and the tactical advantage. 


The human story of 


this period of high hopes and deep disappointments is introduced by the well-known 


author of ‘‘ The W Plan” and other famous books, Lt.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.0., 
M.C, Other writers in this section are Charles Edmonds, an infantry subaltern, J. A. Lawson, 
H. R, Williams of the A.LF., Sergeant Mothersole, O. E. Burton, E. J. Rule, A.C, Young, 
and Capt. Nobbs. @ Our readers again make the acquaintance of those two fine writers, 
Paul Maze and Edmund Blunden, @ An enemy view of these despairing battles of attrition 
is contributed by Ernst Junger, a noted German author. 


@A note on an airman’s view of 


the Somme is given by Cecil Lewis, who, after the war, became a pioneer of broadcasting. 


July 14—Seprember 15, 1916 








A STOUT FIGHTER 


Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison 
went to France in 1914. On the Somme 
he was Captain in the 33rd Batt. Machine 
Gun Corps. Thrice wounded, awarded 
D.S.O, and M.C., he was mentioned in 
dispatches four times. He was first chair- 
man of the Old Contemptibles’ Association. 


vt the head of a company of 
A machine-gunners, weary, my body 
soaked with sweat, face thick with 
dust and streaked with lines from per- 
spiration which poured from beneath a 
steel helmet, I plodded forward. My 
spirits were high; I had girded my 
loins for the attack; and I think that 
something of the spirit of martyrs now 
dwelt in my soul. 
The column crossed the 
trench system early on July 14, 
Up through the ruins of Montauban, 
where the enemy still grinned in his 
ghastly sleep, the division wound its 
way along the pitted road. My eyes 
swept the bitter landscape, from a 
corner of which the shattered wooden 
crosses, in ragged disorder, beckoned 
to my disciplined and orderly spirit. 
The squat stump of an old fruit tree 
on the edge of a cemetery, stripped of 
its leaves, curiously reminded me of a 
friendly veteran in the garden at home. 
. . . The air reverberated with the 
thunder of bombardment. Great shells 
hurled themselves through the trees 


German 
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MAD CAVALCADE— 
Grisly Memories of High Wood 
by Lt.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.O., M.C. 


shorn of their summer splendour, torn 
and jagged, and buried themselves 
beneath the undergrowth of Mametz 
Wood, hard by the bitter road. A burnt- 
out ambulance and abandoned stretchers 
soaked with blood, now clotted brown 
and fly-blown, piled themselves beside 
lines and groups of English soldiers 
who had perished before the murderous 
fire of machine-guns which for long 
hours had seemed riveted to the 
corners of the wood. 

As the road met Caterpillar Valley, 
above which stood the lone tree mock- 
ing both sides of the battlefield, chalk- 
whitened guides cowered beside deep 
dug-outs cut from the banks of the 
sunken road. 

My company passed up the gentle 
slope to Bazentin, lying bleak, its 
shattered walls, gaunt, pink-dusted 
ruins echoing with the unceasing chatter 
of machine-gun fire. We wound our 
way through woods in which wild 
strawberries still held their sweet greet- 
ing for the passer-by, while a fitful 
bombardment plunged indiscriminate 
shell-fire among the clattering bricks, 
from the midst of which a splintered 
crucifix reared itself as the symbol of 
sacrifice. 


‘tT was noon, The company spread 

itself in a ditch from which, across 
the valley through the dust and haze of 
the British bombardment, could be seen 
the leafy trees of High Wood, to the 
left flank the village of Martinpuich, 
with its halo of pink brick dust, and to 
the south, Delville Wood, sprawling 
upon the hillside. And beside the 
wood, Waterlot Farm, the name familiar 
in all Flanders. 

A runner, great beads of sweat on his 
brow, fear in his eyes, brought a 
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message for me to report at Brigade 
Headquarters, installed in a deep dug 
out, cut from the chalk hillside. . . . 

My brigadier explained briefly that 
the battalion deploying in the valley 
east of Bazentin, with the whole 
division, was to attack at 9.30 the 
following morning. The objective was 


THIS WAS A VALLEY OF DEATH 


Below is the country in which the events 
related in this chapter took place, as it is 
today. This photograph should be com- 
pared with the aerial view of 1916 oppo- 
site. The road leads to Caterpillar Valley 
where the cavalry were concentrated, 
Lieut.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.0. 


Bazentin-le-Retit Wood 






Mametz Wood 








Flatiron Copse 





TO THE DEAD OF A GALLANT REGIMENT 
The 16th King’s Royal Rifle Corps, as recorded in this page, were in the thick of the fighting 


at High Wood. 


The K.R.R. suffered heavil 
but impressive memorial has been erected at 


during the battle of Albert. This simple 
03 


ziéres, about five miles from Albert, to the 


officers and men of the regiment 'who fell near by. 
W. A. Davis, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


firstly High Wood and Martinpuich, 
and thence an unlimited field of advance 
through the city of Bapaume. The de- 
ployment ground was to be reconnoitred 
during the evening. . 

Late in the afternoon, with my section 
commanders, I passed along the narrow 
road leading down to the valley, at 
the higher end of which, now wreathed 
insmoke, stood High Wood. For a few 
minutes I conversed with a major of 
Indian Horse, and learned that the 
cavalry were concentrating in Cater- 
pillar Valley, and would break through 
so soon as High Wood was captured, 
and this, the last line of German 
defence, had been pierced. . 


Is the early morning, under cover of 
a thick mist, the 100th Brigade was 

deployed in the valley some eight 

hundred yards, west of High Wood. 

A heavy dew was on the ground and 
hung like pearls upon each blade of 
grass. After the turmoil of the preced- 
ing night an eerie stillness pervaded 
the atmosphere. No shot was heard, 
except a faint echo from the flank. 

Men spoke in whispers. Their faces 
were pallid, dirty, and unshaven, many 
with eyes ringed with fatigue after the 
night, hot and foetid, gaseous and dis- 
turbed by shell-fire, in Bazentin. Few 
there were whose demeanour expressed 
eagerness for the assault. They were 
moving into position with good dis- 
cipline, yet listless, as if facing the 
inevitable. Their identity as individuals 
seemed to be swallowed up in the 
immensity of war; devitalized elec- 
trons. 1, with my company, was 
deploying behind the Glasgow High- 
landers, which, with the 16th King’s 


Royal Rifles, was to lead the assault 
upon the wood. By 8.30 a.m. the brigade 
had deployed into position and lay 
down in the long grass awaiting the sig- 
nal to assault, timed for an hour later. 

I looked up suddenly. The mist was 
clearing, rising rapidly. The sun peered 
through, orange and round, topping 
the trees of High Wood. Then its rays 
burst through the disappearing mists, 
and all the landscape, hithérto opaque 
and flat, assumed its stereoscopic vivid 
form. The wood seemed quite near, 
just above us up the hillside. A little 
to the left behind a broken hedge was 
an abandoned German battery, dead 
gunners and horses around it. The 
village of Martinpuich, jagged ruins 
and rafters all askew, broken walls and 
shattered fruit trees, looked down. Both 
trees and village appeared Gargantuan, 
and the men waiting to attack like 
midgets from Lilliput. From my cover 
I scanned the landscape. Not a shot 
was fired. The men crouching in the 
grass must be visible to watchful 
observers in the wood, but all remained 
quiet. I glanced down at my watch. 
Ten minutes to go: the attack was timed 
for 9.30, 


| cour see the broad kilted buttocks 

and bronzed thighs and knees of the 
9th H.L.L. lining the slope ahead of me. 
They were lying in regular lines. A 
wind seemed to stir the tall grass. My 
heart thumped in my throat. I raised 
my head as the Highlanders rose to 
their feet, bayonets gleaming in the 
morning sun. My eyes swept the valley 
—long lines of men, officers at their 
head in the crouching attitude which 
modern tactics dictate, resembling 
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suppliants rather than the vanguard of 
a great offensive, were moving forward 
over three miles of front. As the 
attackers rose, white bursts of shrap- 
nel appeared among the trees and thinly 
across the ridge towards Martinpuich. 

For a moment the scene remained as 
if an Aldershot manoeuvre. Two, three, 
possibly four seconds later an inferno of 
rifle and machine-gun fire broke from 
the edge of High Wood, from high up in 
its trees, and from all along the ridge 
to the village. The line staggered. Men 
fell forward limply and quietly. The 
hiss and crack of bullets filled the air 
and skimmed the long grasses. The 
Highlanders and riflemen increased their 
pace to a jog-trot. Those in reserve 
clove to the ground more closely. 


A PITEOUS PICTURE 

| LOOKING across the valley to my left 

flank, could see the men of the Ist 
Queens passing up the slope to Martin- 
puich. Suddenly they wavered and a 
few of the foremost attempted to cross 
some obstacles in the grass. They 
were awkwardly lifting their legs over 
a low wire entanglement. Some two 
hundred men, their commander at their 
head, had been brought to a standstill 
at this point. A scythe seemed to cut 
their feet from under them, and the 
line crumpled and fell, stricken by 
machine-gun fire. Those in support 
wavered, then turned to fly. There was 
no shred of cover and they fell in their 
tracks as rabbits fall at a shooting 
battue. . . . 


MX orders were to move forward in 

close support of the advancing waves 
of infantry. Icalled tomy company, and 
section by section in rushes we were 
prepared to move forward. As we rose 
to our feet a hail of machine-gun bullets 
picked here an individual man, there 
two or three, and swept past us. I 
raised a rifle to the trees and took 
deliberate aim, observing my target 
crash through the foliage into the 
undergrowth beneath. 


On my right an officer commanding 
a section had perished with all his 
men, with the exception of one who 
came running towards me, the whole 
of the front of his face shot away. 
On my left two other sections had 
been killed almost to a man, and I 
could see the tripods of the guns with 
legs waving in the air, and am- 
munition-boxes scattered among the 
dead. 


With my runner, a young Scot, I crept. 
forward among the dead and wounded, 
who wailed piteously, and came to one 
of my guns mounted for action, its 
team lying dead beside it. I seized the 
rear leg of the tripod and dragged the 


gun some yards back to where a little 
cover enabled me to load the belt through 
the feed-block. To the south of the 
wood, Germans could be seen, sil- 
houetted against the sky-line, moving 
forward. J fired at them and watched 
them fall, chuckling with joy at the 
technical efficiency of the machine. 
Then I turned the gun, and, as with a 
hose in a garden, sprayed the tree-tops 
with lead. 


Te attack of the Rifles and High- 

landers had failed ; and of my own 
Company but a few remained. My 
watch showed that by now it was 
scarcely ten o'clock. I hurriedly wrote 
a message reporting the position and 
that of the attack for the Colonel of the 
2nd Worcestershires, a gallant soldier 
and good friend, who was in a sunken 
road with his battalion in reserve three 
hundred yards to the rear. I gave this 
to my runner. 


“Keep low,” I said, “and go like 
blazes,” for the waving grass was 
being whipped by bullets, and it 
scarcely seemed possible that life could 
remain for more than a few minutes. 

A new horror was added to the scene 
of carnage. From the valley between 
Poziéres and Martinpuich a German 
field battery had been brought into 
action, enfilading the position. I could 
see the gunners distinctly. At almost 
point-blank range they had commenced 
to direct shell-fire among the wounded. 
The shells bit through the turf, scatter- 
ing the white chalk, and throwing aloft 
limbs, clothing, and fragments of flesh. 
Anger, and the intensity of the fire, 
consumed my spirit, and, not caring 
for the consequences, I rose and turned 
my machine-gun upon the battery, 
laughing loudly as I saw the loaders 
fall. I crept forward among the High- 
landers and Riflemen, spurring them to 
action, giving bullet for bullet, directing 





THIS IS WAAT WAS LEFT OF MARTINPUICH 


Jagged ruins of buildings, broken walls and shattered fruit-trees gave Martinpuich at least 
the semblance of a village when Colonel Hutchison looked out over it in the dawn of a 
July morning. When at last it fell to the 15 h (Scottish) Division on September 15, it 


wore the aspect of utter desolation seen in these two photographs. 
are the junction of two trenches, and the only sign of animal lif 


The only crossroads 
ife a stray tat which two 


Gordons have made their pet. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum 
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fire upon the machine-gun nests, whose 
red flashes and wisps of steam made 
them conspicuous targets. The shell- 
fire increased from both flanks, and 
the smooth sward became pitted and 
hideous, but as each shell engraved 
itself upon the soil, a new scoop of 
cover was made for the safety of a 
Tifleman. 


HIGHLANDER, terror in his eyes, lay on 
his back spewing blood, the chest of 
his tunic stained red. I tore open the 
buttons and shirt. It was a clean bullet 
wound, and I gave words of encourage- 
ment to the man, dragging him to a 
shell cavity, so that in a more upright 
position he could regain strength after 
the swamping of his lungs and then 
creep back to safety. 

The dismal action was continued 
throughout the morning, German fire 
being directed upon any movement on ° 
the hillside. Towards noon, as my eyes 
searched the valley for reinforcements. 
or for some other sign of action by those 
directing the battle, I descried a squad- 
ron of Indian Cavalry, dark faces under 
glistening helmets, galloping across the 
valley towards the slope. No troops 








AFTER THE TIDE OF BATTLE HAD ROLLED AWAY 
There could be no more dreadful reminder of the horrors of war than the top photograph 


in this page. 


It was taken after the tide of battle had rolled away from Martinpuich, and 


a shattered gun, a few broken trees and the débris-covered ground bel only too well, their 


own story. 


The lower photograph shows Martinpuich as it is t 
towns “adopted” wrecked French villages and helped in the work of 


lay. Many English 
reconstruction. 


artinpuich was one of two villages “ adopted” by Southampton. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and Wide World 


could have presented a more inspiring 
sight than these natives of India with 
lance and sword, tearing in mad 
cavalcade on to the skyline. A few 
disappeared over it: they never came 
back. The remainder became the 
target of every gun and rifle. Turning 


their horses’ heads, with shrill cries, 
these masters of horsemanship galloped 
through a hell of fire, lifting their 
mounts lightly over yawning shell- 
holes; turning and twisting through 
the barrage of great shells: the ranks 
thinned, not a man escaped. 
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I realized the utter futility of any 
further attempt to advance, and bent 
my energies to extricating such men as 
remained alive and unwounded from 
the battleground, now the point of 
concentration of gun and machine-gun 
fire, upon which it was suicide to 
remain. During the advance I had 
noted a small chalk quarry, screened 
by a low hedge. My runner rejoined 
me with another youngster, and to- 
gether we dismantled the machine-gun 
and, after passing the word among those 
few who survived, for withdrawal, with 
my sergeant, who laid strong hands on 
the ammunition boxes, we commenced 
the retirement to this position of better 
advantage. 


Hate way down the slope a shell 
burst almost at our feet, tearing 
the tripod from my hands and throwing 
me face downwards. I rose immediately 
through the smoke. The lad, still 
clasping the gun to his side, both legs 
shattered and a stream of blood pouring 
from under his helmet, lay unconscious, 
We carried the broken body into the 
quarry. Tenderly we stripped the 
wounded lad’s jacket and cut away the 
blood-stained trouser-ends and puttees. 
removing the boots. We bound the 
broken legs with first-aid dressings and 
made tight tourniquets above the knees 
to prevent further loss of blood. The 
lad had served with me since the 
formation of the company and had 
always been interesting. He was a 
dreamer and used to sit on the edge of 
my dug-out at La Bassée and tell me 
of his dreams. The lad was half-way 
to Heaven ; and though he had purged 
his soul for a celestial life, he was as 
good a gunner as ever I experienced. 

“Tt’s a miracle if ’e lives,” said the 
sergeant. ‘ Those legs are pulp : they'll 
“ave to come off.” 

Many minutes passed, then the lad 
shuddered a little and opened his eyes. 
He winced, as in his recovering con- 
sciousness he sought to move, and the 
pang of pain shot through his body. 
Tears flooded his eyes as he realized his 
impotence. 

Hutchy,” he whispered, one of 
those rare occasions in soldiering days 
in which a man addressed me by the 
familiar name by which I was known 
by the rank and file, “is it bad ?” 

I bent my ear to the strained words. 
“A smack in the legs, that’s all, kid. 
Just stick it,” I replied. “Then we'll 
be able to get you down the line.” 

The wounded man smiled around him 
at the familiar faces, then closed his 
eyes. * 

There was nothing to do but wait. 

Once I gazed across the edge of the 
quarry. Great shells plunged con- 


tinuously upon the slope before me, the 
ceaseless rattle of musketry reverberated 
against the hillside and echoed among. 
the ruins of Bazentin. Martinpuich 
and the wood were wreathed in smoke, 
shrouded in columns of dust. The 
stench of blood and gas pervaded the 
hot atmosphere : it sickened the throat 
and caught the lungs tightly. 

Death had cut swiftly with his scythe, 
and now his foul breath fanned the 
nostrils with the nauseating reek of 
blood, he winked his eye from aloft 
with each burst of shrapnel, and his 
harsh laugh chattered from the mouths 
of a score of machine-guns. 

Half an hour passed, then the 
wounded lad re-opened his eyes. The 
brightness in them had departed. 

“Give me some water,” he panted. 

I pressed his emptying bottle to the 
lips, piciay my arm around his 
shoulders. I was all too familiar with 
the look, in which the brightness of 
vitality was disappearing with the 
pallor which robbed the skin of its 
warm texture. 

I pressed my forefinger to the pulse ; 
its beats were slow. 


APourp the quarry the turmoil 

heightened in its fury. The ground 
heaved and shuddered ; great tufts of 
earth were hurled through the air. The 
descending metal bore down upon the 
dead and wounded, grinding battered 
bodies to pulp, or throwing dismembered 
limbs high in the air. 

The lad’s face paled, his lips went 
blue, and a troubled look came for a 
moment into his eyes; then they 
brightened, an expression of ecstasy 
lighting the face. A shiver passed 
through the wounded man’s body. For 
a moment he clung tightly to me, then 
the whole body relaxed. I glanced down 
quickly. Death looked from the eyes of 
a machine-gunner but a smile lay on the 
blood-flecked lips. 

The fall of shells had suddenly 
ceased on our immediate front. As the 
area previously had been a maelstrom 
of explosives, so now, except for wisps of 
smoke hovering above the shell-holes, 
and bitter cries of the few wounded 
who still miraculously had survived 
the bombardment and now whimpered 
piteously for aid, or screamed in delirium 
and with hysteria, all was calm. 

“Tighten up your belts, lads,” I 
clscod: “We're going to advance in 
short bounds. After the first rush, take 
cover beside a casualty. Fill up with 
his ammunition and iron rations. I'll 
give you a few minutes for that... 
then on. We are going for the wood. 
Between each rush take good cover... 
are you ready ?... Right, come on!” 
Forty-one men, remnants of three 








WAR’S TRAGEDY AND COMEDY ON THE SOMME 


Two villages within half a mile of one another that suffered heavily during the battle of 
the Somme were Bazentin-le-Petit and Bazentin-le-Grand. The former is seen in the lower 
atoeraph as it is today, and the extent of the Rate it suffered can be judged from ihe 
fact that the village church and every building around it are obviously new. Bazentin-le- 
Grand will be remembered by many soldiers on account of Ratan reminder of the London 
streets, the body of a hansom cab found amidst the shattered buildings. This incongruous 
object (like that in page 162) was a source of never-failing amusement to the troops, who 
later labelled it “10, Downing Street.” 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and Wide World 


regiments, rushed over the lip of the 

quarry and ran swiftly forward through 

the long dried grass. Not a shot 

greeted us. I, disciplined warrior, 

every sense alert, threw myself beside 

the equipment which still clung intact 
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to the torso of a Highlander, stripped 
almost naked and splashed with the 
blood which had poured from the dis- 
torted figure. I snatched the clips of 
ammunition, thrusting them into my 
pouches, and ransacked the haversack 








as 


WHERE BRAVE MEN FOUGHT AND FELL 

‘The tragic contrast of these two photographs needs but little emphasis. The top one was taken 

during the battle of Bazentin Ridge on the Southern road near Mametz Wood, on July 17, 

1916. Troops are resting just before going into action. Ambulances wait for some of them, 

but some will never come back that way. Below is the cemetery at High Wood, and the head 

‘stones and wooden crosses shown are but a few of those in this arena of terrible slaughter. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and Wide World 


for rations. The water-bottle had been 
pierced and drained. With the aid of 
elbows and toes I wriggled forward to 
another figure lying face down to the 
ground, unslung the water-bottle, hot 
in the blazing sun, and added it to my 


equipment. I glanced round me : some 
men were ready, crouching like cats, 
heads sunk in cover behind the dead 
or in shell-pits, others completing their 
task. I raised my head slowly and 
viewed the wood. The storm of 
battle, shrapnel, machine-gun and rifle 
fire still raged on either flank. 


The tree-tops of the Bois de Foureaux, 
once safe harbour for pigeons, giving 
shade to peasant lovers, now the High 
Wood of Battle, murder and of sudden 
death, hung as crazy scarecrows. They 
assumed fantastic human form, buffoons 
on stilts, the leaves, at the twig ends, 
a feathery motley with which to crown 
man’s vengeance upon Nature. From 
a birch hung the limp body of a too- 
daring sniper, the beheaded trunk like a 
flour sack caught in the fork of a 
branch, while blood had poured down 
the silver surface of its trunk, whereon 
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it had silted, black and obscene. I 
offered a prayer and a curse, brief, the 
gasp of an overwrought soul, for my 
little band of followers. 

Then I rose. With a swift rush we 
swept forward, the softness of bodies 
yielding to our step. A wounded man 
called to me, his plaintive wail tearing 
the heart. I damned the source of my 
compassion, and set myself to the pur- 
pose of the moment, then again dropped 
for cover and rest. 


o shot was fired. A third rush. The 
party on its narrow front in a 
thin, irregular line was within forty 
yards of the wood’s edge. I whispered 
the words to left and to right, “Fix 
bayonets.” Once more my lads rose 
from the blood-soaked fields in a mad 
rush. ... 

I glanced about me, a stick-bomb in 
hand. Three Germans lay awry and 
huddled at my feet, and my men were 
now extended in a narrow trench a few 
yards within the wood. Other Germans 
stood to a flank, making overtures of 
surrender, and then came forward. 
Someone threw a bomb, then others. 
The Germans fell spattered with blood, 
lacerated and hideous. The bloodthirsty 
battle fury in me died down as I wiped 
the sweat from my eyes. 

I dropped for cover as a German 
stick-bomb sped through the tree 
stumps. German shells were falling 
anew in the valley to the rear. Behind 
Bazentin the sun was sinking in a 
blood-red sky, a fitting epitaph to its day. 





SUBALTERN ON THE SOMME 
The author of this chapter, who writes 
under the pen-name of Charles Edmonds, 
isMr. C. E, Carrington. He enlisted at 
the age of Seventeen, After the war he 
was for a time an assistant master at 
Haileybury and then joined the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


ITH a surge on our right the line 
W went forward. We were “over 
the top.” We went on in the 
dark, breaking now and then into the 
double. The exhilaration of that rush 
of men was wonderful. The two first 
waves, barely fifteen yards apart, 
bunched until the sections were almost 
shoulder to shoulder. The bayonets 
gleamed in the flashes of the barrage 
that crashed in front of us. It seemed 
unbelievable that this torrent of men 
could sweep upon the enemy unseen. 

Down the hill. On—on. Not a shot 
was fired. 

Now, where the ground sloped up 
again over broken ground the ranks 
were breaking and we bunched together. 

Someone cried ‘‘ Extend,” and the 
men threw themselves forward, running 
now over shell-holes ever closer to- 
gether. I was no more afraid than if 
it were all a game. Only where the 
village was looming up, a black line of 
ruins and hedges against the dark sky, 
I glanced nervously, looking for the 
opening of that flanking machine-gun 
fire. Surely they must have seen us. 

The ground was now torn and fur- 
rowed, ploughed into powdery chaos 
by the bombardment. A battered 
trench could only-just be distinguished 
in the general ruin. 

We broke into a charge and someone 
behind me tried to cheer. We silenced 
him, but still no sign came from the 
enemy. 

Over the empty trench, and on. So 
much for the first objective. We 
struggled over mound and crater of 
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| WENT TOO FAR 


at OVILLERS 


Subaltern’s Story of Trench Bombing 


by Charles Edmonds 


IN the action which the author so vividly describes, the objective of the battalion 

(the Royal Warwickshire) was a cross-road behind Ovillers. The’ confusion of the 

battlefield made it as easy to overshoot the mark as to underestimate the distance 

which had been covered. As a platoon officer Mr. Edmonds went too far, but fully 

Justified his exuberance after a spirited bombing duel. On July 16 the last strongholds 
at Ovillers fell to the British 


spongy soil and reached the road. No 
sign from the enemy. 

Beyond was a high bank, and over 
that I could see the Verey lights go up 
from the next German line. But the 
road was now filled with crowds of 
panting men. Where was my objec- 
tive? The cross-roads were blasted 
out of existence. If that flattened 
ditch over which I had jumped was my 
trench, then heaven help us when the 
machine-guns fired down from the 
village on our left. 

“Get your sections in hand,” I 
shouted to every N.C.O. I could see, 
“and keep quiet, for God’s sake.” 
Now to find Bickersteth (Company 
Commander). I rush madly about in 
the road and find no officer but Wells— 
vague and flurried. 

“What are we to do ?”” whispers he, 
clutching me. 

“Go on!” 

“No, we've gone far enough.” 

“Can’t stop here,” say I. 

Then the expected happened. Crack, 
crack, crack went the Boche machine- 
gun, shooting uneasily at this noise 
from a strange direction, shooting wildly 
but showing he had heard us. 

‘COME ON, OVER THE TOP!’ 
| tHouGHT frenziedly. Bickersteth must 

be hit or lost. Had we gone too 
far or not far enough? The soldier’s 
motto: “ When in doubt go forward.” 
At least we could not stay here and 
be shot down in the cutting. In this 
supreme moment I was inspired. More 
and more men crowded on to the road, 
and half a dozen orders and warnings 
were being bandied about. I drew my 
revolver and scrambled up the bank. 

“Come on, lads,” I shouted, ‘ over 
the top.” 

For one ghastly moment I stood there 
alone. It seemed that I was lifted out of 
myself, and something in me that was 
cynical and cowardly looked down in a 
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detached way at this capering little 
figure posing and shouting unrepeatable 
heroics at the men below. Through 
the cracking of the machine-gun and 
the banging of the barrage, at last I 
made myself heard. 

“Forward! And we'll have the 
next trench, too.” 

Then I became aware of a short little 
fat man standing beside me brandishing 
a rifle and bayonet. With a common 
impulse we turned and ran on towards 
the enemy. 

“ Who are you ?” I shouted. 

“Don’t cher know me, sir?” he 
said. “‘ I’m the serjeant-major’s batman.” 

“Good man,” said I, “ I’ll remember 
you for this!” 


AS we raced across the short fifty 
yards of grass a trickle of men and 
then a rush followed us over the bank. 
Before us we felt vaguely that there 
was commotion in the enemy’s trench 
and the Verey lights went up no more. 
We were now in the batrage, which 
seemed to go before us across the 
valley. I reached the edge of the 
trench wondering vaguely what I 
should do if I found a German bayonet- 
man poised in it to catch meas I jumped. 
But the bay was empty, and I 
landed on the firm floor of the trench 
just as a shell burst with a metallic 
bang ten or fifteen yards to my right. 

Of course, there was no officer or 
N.C.0. handy. I began to think I 
was winning the battle of the Somme 
alone. Then behind me I noticed the 
grey head of Corporal Turner, who 
always reminded me of Baloo in “ The 
Jungle Book.” 

“T’ve got my six men here,” he said, 
rather plaintively. ‘“ We can’t go for 
that machine-gun over there, sir. It’s 
miles away. The Colonel told me to 
stick to you, sir, if we couldn’t get at it.” 

“Good for C Company,” I shouted, 
“you're the only section that has 


stuck together. Take your men down 
the trench as far as you can to the left 
and make a bomb-stop and hold that 
side.” 

* Right-o, sir,” and he went. 

Then I rushed along to the right, 
the way 'the garrison had retired, but 
there was no N.C.O. to send to that 
flank. I put Griffin, an old hand 
whom I knew to have a head on his 
shoulders, in charge of two or three 
men to block the trench by cutting a 
firing position in a big traverse. Then 
I went back to my point of entry. The 
trench was deep and wide, with sheer 
sides and a firm floor of clay. The 
traverses were seven or eight feet high 
and ten feet thick. 


| FounD Sergeant Broad then, an old 
ginger-whiskered fellow who had 
served in the Regular army. 

“Well, sergeant,” I said, * you are 
the only one here who has been over 
the plonk before. What do you think 
of things ?” 

“Well, sir,” he answered deferen- 
tially, “I think you’re doin’ very well, 
sir. But what about these ’ere dug- 
outs #” 

There was a dug-out shaft right 
before us. 

“Will I throw a bomb down, sir?” 

“No,” ‘said I, feeling full of beans; 
“I’m going down to have a look. 
Don’t let anyone throw a bomb down 
after me.” 

The sergeant didn’t approve, but 1 
called to Lee, a smart looking lad who 
was close by, and we started down the 
shaft. Lee giggled. 

“Lee,” said I, “have you got an 
electric torch ? ” 

“No, sir, but I’ve got a match some- 
wheres.” 


THE DUG-OUT WAS EMPTY 
S° I lit a match and held it well 

away fromme. We crept down the 
stairway, I with a match and a re- 
volver, he with a bayonet and the 
giggles. 

The dug-out opened to the left at the 
foot of some twenty steps. I slid my 
revolver muzzle round the corner, 
gingerly showing the light. Six inches 
irom my hand was the corner of a 
table on which stood half a loaf of 
bread, some tinned meat—and there 
just by my hand an electric torch. 

I grabbed it and illuminated the 
dug-out. 

Thank God there was no one there. 
It consisted of a corridor about twenty 
feet long, joining two smalf square 
chambers from each of which a shaft 
led up to the trench. The walls were 
all panelled and lined with a double 


row of bunks, on which lay blankets, 
tuffled from recent use. A greatcoat 
or two hung on the walls, and (joy !) 
there were'five “ pickelhaubes ” (German 
full-dress helmets of patent leather 
with brass badges and spikes, souvenirs 
very much sought after) lying about. 
Evidently the Boches had been sur- 
prised and run, leaving food, blankets 
and equipment behind. And no wonder, 
if they had heard the battalion yelling 
and swarming over their trenches from 
the rear. 


WHERE HAD ! GOT TO? 

| CALLED down Sergeant Broad for a 

council of war. He thought the next 
thing was to get in touch with the 
battalion again. So we sat down and 
composed a message with all due 
military form, saying that we had 
missed our objective but gone on till 
we found a safe deep trench with dug: 
outs, quite beyond any of our instruc: 
tions, and all we knew about it was 
that by my compass it faced north-east. 
I sent off Lance-Corporal Vinter with 
this message to Bickersteth or the 
Colonel, or any other senior officer he 
could find... . . 

The night was now far advanced. It 
was perhaps four o’clock when Bicker- 
steth arrived, full of questions. What 
was I doing? Why had I overrun my 
objective? Where on earth had I 
taken the company off to? We must 
get ready to go back to our objective, 
since this was our own barrage firing 
perilously near to our right flank. He 
had been left with a Lewis gun and a 
handful of men whom he had placed 
in a shell-hole at the obliterated cross- 
toads. When he saw the deep trench 
and the good dug-outs, he too wished to 
stay. Presently the Colonel came over 
the top from “A” Company, who 
had settled in that battered ditch behind 
the road. 


“Crone too far, Edmonds,” he 
snapped. “Have to get back 
to the cross-roads.”” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, sorry for the loss 
of my new playground. 

While Bickersteth showed him the 
good points of the trench, and made a 
case for staying there, I ran back to 
the dug-out determined at least to find 
a souvenir. In the shaft,I met Wells, 
and together we seized on the’ last re- 
maining “ pickelhaube.” We must 
have been very over-wrought, for we 
stood and wrangled over it, like sparrows 
over a worm, blocking the trench and 
holding up the retreat of my little army. 
In those Tew moments Bickersteth con- 
vinced the C.0. of the advantages of 
the position, and we were ordered to 
stay. In the early morning a staff officer 
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appeared over the top confirming the 
decision. So darkness faded into dawn, 
and dawn into damp and misty daylight. 

As it was getting light I happened to 
be on the right, where Griffin’s party 
was struggling with a buge traverse. 
A man beyond me said excitedly : 
““There’s someone coming along the 
trench. I can hear ’em talking.” 

“ Hurrah,” I said; ‘this'll be the 
17th.” So I jumped on to the traverse 
and shouted, “ Hullo there! Who the 
devil are you? Are you the 17th?” 

Somebody along the trench stopped, 
and I heard whispering. 

“Who are you?” I shouted again, 
with less confidence. 

There was a sound as of someone 
scuttling up the trench. 

“Why, it must have been the jolly 
old Boches.” 

We had sent the “A” Company men 
back to their own trench and organized 
our own men with sentries on the flanks 
and a reserve platoon in the dug-out, 
and were feeling safe and happy, when 
again I heard something going on on 
the right. 

“Stand to,” there was a shout; 
“ they’re coming |” 

My servant and another man who had 
been hanging about beyond the sentry- 
post came flying round the traverse. 

“ Allemans,” they said; “they’re 
coming!” 


CLOSER CAME THE BOMBERS 

Tm was a very different matter from 

running about in noise and darkness. 
I suddenly thought of Prussian Guards- 
men, burly and brutal, and bursting 
bombs, and hand-to-hand struggles with 
cold steel. My first impulse was to tell 
Bickersteth. It was his responsibility 
now. 

“Thud!” went a loud noise along 
the trench, and the air shook and 
whined with flying fragments. 

I felt myself turning pale. 

I found I was walking slowly away 
from the danger-point. “I must go 
and tell Bickersteth,” I excused myself. 
I passed the word down the dug-out. 
Then I pulled myself together and got 
up to the front somehow. The men, 
too, were very panicky. Poor devils, 
they hadn’t had a good sleep or a 
square meal for three dave 

“Thud,” went a bomb three bays 
up the trench. I licked my lips and felt 
for my revolver. 

“ Thud,” went a bomb two bays away. 

I was standing at our extreme right 
flank where we had posted a sentry two 
bays beyond the half-finished bomb- 
stop. 

“Come along, let’s get back to the 
bomb-stop,” said I, not very bravely. 


Just then round the traverse from the 
dug-out came Sergeant Adams, an old 
volunteer of many years’ service in 
England. He was smoking a pipe and 
had a thin smile on his face. (He was 
given the Military Medal alter thisbattle.) 

“What's that, sir,” he said pleasantly, 
“go back ? No, sir, let’s go forward," 
and he tucked his rifle under his arm 
and strolled along the trench alone— 
still smiling. A bomb burst in the bay 
beyond him. He climbed the traverse 
and took a snap shot with his rifle at 
some person beyond, A group of men 
stood wavering, and then I went and 
took my place beside him on the traverse. 


It was not until July 46, 1916, that the British at last succeeded in taking Ovillers, thus 
opening up the way for an attack on Poziéres, The last of the enemy troops, two officers 
and 126 other ranks, surrendered late in the day to bombers of the 11th Lancashire Fusiliers 
attached to the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles. Some of that tense fighting in the trenches is vividly 
described by Mr. Edmonds in the present chapter. The top photograph shows the trenches 
as they were after the battle and the lower one as they are today—still obvious earthworks 
but with Nature’s kindly covering. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and W. A. Davis, copyright A.P. Ltd, 


Thirty or forty yards away I saw a 
hand and grey sleeve come up out of 
the trench and throw a cylinder on the 
end of a wooden rod. It fell just at the 
foot of the traverse where we stood, 
and burst with a shattering shock. 

“ The next one will get us,” I thought. 


Gzrazant Apams pulled a bomb out 
of his pocket and threw it. I did 
the same, and immediately felt better. 
A young Lance-Corporal, Houghton, did 
the same. The next German bomb fell 
short. Then someone threw without 
remembering to pull the pin, and in a 
moment the bomb was caught up and 
thrown back at us by the enemy. 

I snapped off my revolver once or 
twice at glimpses of the enemy. A 
little of last night’s feeling was return- 
ing. Adams and Houghton were moving 
forward now. and I was watching them 


over the traverse, when I had the 
impression that someone was throwing 
stones. Suddenly I saw lying in the 
middle of the trench a small black 
object, about the shape and size of a 
large duck’s egg. There was a red 
band round it and a tube fixed in one 
end of it. What could this be ? 

I guessed it must be some new sort 
of bomb. (This is, I believe, the first 
recorded use in action of the German 
egg-bomb which could be thrown to a 
greater distance than their ordinary 
stick-bomb. It was, however, far less 
dangerous when it exploded.) 

It was lying less than a yard from 
my foot ; I was right in a corner of the 
trench. What was I to do? In an 
instant of time I thought: Had I the 
nerve to pick it up and throw it away ? 
Should I step over it and run? Or 
stay where I was? But too late. 
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The bomb burst with a roar at my 
feet. My eyes and nose were full of 
dust and pungent fumes. Not knowing 
if I was wounded or not, I found myself 
stumbling down the trench with a 
group of groaning men. One of them 
‘was swearing and shouting in a high- 
pitched voice and bleeding in the leg. 
All the nerve was blasted out of us. 

I fetched up almost in tears, shaken 
out of my senses, at Bickersteth’s feet. 
My clothes were a little torn and my 
hand was bleeding, but that was all. 

Bickersteth was very cool. He was 
watching the fight through a periscope 
and organizing relays of bomb carriers. 

“You must get these men together, 
Edmonds,” he was saying, “ and make 
a counter-attack.” 


by |™ damned if I will,” said 1; “I’m 
done for,” and I lay and panted. 

He looked at me and saw I was useless. 
Thadn’t an ounce of grit left in me, 

It was Wells who rallied the survivors 
and went up again to find my revolver, 
“ shamefully cast away in the presence 
of the enemy,” and Sergeant Adams 
still holding his own. 

“ Come along, Edmonds,” said Bicker- 
steth, and in a minute or two I felt 
better and went up. We got the Lewis 
gun out and the whole party moved 
forward. Houghton was throwing well. 
We rushed a bay, and Houghton, who 
was leading, found himself face to face 
with a German unter-offizier, the length 
of the next bay between them. He 
threw a lucky bomb which burst right 
in the German’s face. Their leader 
fallen, the heart went out of the enemy’s 
attack. At the same moment there were 
two diversions. An eight-inch shell 
suddenly landed right in the bay behind 
the German bomber, and his supporters 
fled. So ended their attack. 





Delville Wood, where South African troops fought with such superb bravery in 


DELVILLE WOOD— July 1916, was torn to ribbons by the fury of the guns. The photograph above, 


taken in’September 1916, gives some idea of the extent of the destruction 
ONCE A LIVING HELL wrought there. The photograph below, showing Delville Wood today, was 


taken when ex-servicemen visited the wood on a pilgrimage in 1938. 
NOW GREEN PEACE Photos, Imperial War Museum and W. A. Davis, copyright A.P. Ltd. 
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The HELL That 


was 


DELVILLE WOOD 


Epic Story of South African Heroism 


by Private G. A. Lawson 


To the South Africans Delville Wood stands in the same relation as a national 
memorial to their mightiest efforts as Vimy Ridge to the Canadians or Villers Breton- 


neux to the Australians. 


The following most moving chapter by a South African 


private gives a clear idea of the tremendous demands that were made on the Brigade 

during the battle of the Somme in Delville Wood. Private Lawson, of the 3rd 5S.A.I., 

was a veteran of the Boer War and so was his pal, Private Breytenbach, though at 
that time they fought on opposite sides 


written that in the great war South 

Africa stood fast. The terrific clash 
at Delville Wood was the South Africans’ 
battle. 

Strange to say, my impression¥of this 
battle centre around the figure of one 
man—Private Breytenbach, 3rd South 
African Infantry, a noble son of South 
‘Africa. I first met him on the morning 
ef July 15, 1916, and almost immedi- 
ately after we had taken up position at 
Delville Wood. During the terrible 
three days that followed, I had the 
great privilege of getting to know him 
intimately. 

a ” Company, 3rd Battalion, entered 

the wood inextended order, march- 
ing due east, in the face of a glorious sun- 
rise. . . . Across the back of Bapaume 
ridge the rays of the rising sun shed their 
soft and beautiful light on us as we 
arrived at the very edge of the wood— 
the position allotted to us in the great 
struggle. Life on such a morning was 
surely never sweeter, but already the 
instruments of death were busy. Shells 
shrieked: overhead and burst all round 
us... . Death was busy, and many a 
stout heart fell alongside. As I saw them 
fall I marched on to the rhythm of 
childish lines learnt in childish days : 
“ He that dies ’midst sun and song, he 
lives although he dies.” Strange how 
the beauties of Nature affect one at such 
a time—it is as if we were unconsciously 
taking a last look at them. 


|" the pages of history it will be 


P Flanders and France the work I liked 

best, and had a lot of to do, was 
locating Hun snipers and machine-guns. 
This was the work to which I now settled 
down. I had just scored a success and 
was congratulating myself when a 
cheery voice at my side joined in the 
congratulations with the remark, “ You 
have got the range of that gun all right.” 


I turned, and it was then I met Brey- 
tenbach. A smile lit up his face. A man 
of medium height, dark, with a strong, 
calm face—a good man to fight by the 
side of. We could not then enter into 
conversation, as our attention became 
tiveted on a party to our right, just 
starting off to attack enemy trenches 
about eighty yards ahead. This party 


“had orders to take prisoners and any- 


thing else they could lay their hands on 
and return. 

Away they went, crawling and taking 
cover, for about thirty yards. Then, 
with a furious rush, they reached their 
objective. The overwhelmed “ Kamer- 
ads ” appeared willing enough to leave 
their trenches and rush for safety to 
our lines. Our attacking party then 
entered the now empty trenches and 
secured a machine-gun. 


It was pitiful to see how the Germans 
now picked off their own men, shooting 
them in the back as they came running 
towards safety. It was a hideous 
sight. 





Basu morning merged into day, and 

then came the first counter-attack 
against our line. This was completely 
broken by our rifle and machine-gun fire 
before the enemy had half crossed No 
Man’s Land... . After the counter- 
attack a welcome lull. Shelling us in 
what may be called a moderate way, the 
Huns commenced reorganizing their 
formations. They could be seen at the 
double, taking advantage of all cover in 
these preparations. The range was long, 
but anything up to 800 yards proved a 
tempting target to good riflemen, and 
we settled down to independent rifle 
fire for the day. 

As the sun went down the enemy’s 
activity increased, the angry crescendo 
rising and gathering volume till, at 9 or 
10 p.m., the wood, illuminated by fire- 
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works of the missiles of death, became 
the centre of an orgy of havoc and 
destruction beyond all description. 
Counter-attack followed counter-attack, 
only to find us alert and ready, and be 
broken down by our fire. But shell fire 
steadily thinned our lines, the same 
mechanical slaughter proceeding on both 
flanks as well as in the centre. By mid- 
night we had to be reinforced from the 
4th Battalion (the South African Scot- 
tish). Our machine-guns were put out 
of action and the crews with them. 
Fresh guns and crews came in only to 
meet the same fate. 

Time, before dawn on Sunday morn- 
ing, was to us as dear life. Furiously we 
dug ourselves in, a work commenced 
during the night, when every moment 
of respite was a precious moment of 
toil at digging. Never did men dig as 
we dug, and sunrise lit up a workman- 
like trench, upon which our mutual 
congratulations were hearty. . . . 


There was no help for the wounded 
who could not walk, as we were now 
totally cut off, and beyond the reach 
of the welcome stretcher-bearers and 
fleld - dressing stations. Our last 
communication with commissariat was 
between 7 and 8 p.m. on Saturday 
when rations came in. 





Senay proved a day of rest though not 

a day of peace. To sit down amidst 
the bursting of shells, witnessing a pal 
killed here, another wounded trying to 
limp to safety somewhere else—and 
wondering whose turn is to be next—is 
a severe strain. . . . The Germans saw 
they had us like rats in a trap, and 
determined to thin our numbers and 
try to wear down our courage and spirit 
by artillery fire. . . . 

So passed Sunday, the 16th, for a 
party of soldiers as useful with the rifle 
as any ever fought,» but unable to bring 
their pet weapon into play. The night 
that followed seemed even worse. The 
Imperial machine-guns and crews by 
which we had been reinforced met the 
fate of our own. By midnight the last 
machine-gun in our section of the line 
had been put out, whilst the line itself 
had grown steadily thinner. Yet each 
man realized and manfully accepted 
with composure that we had not yet 
seen the worst... . 

Monday passed as the previous day 
and night had done. There was for us 
only to wait, facing death as the voor- 
trekkers had done on South African 
soil. They established a standard when, 
at most perhaps a dozen, armed with 
muzzle-loaders, they stood fast against 
overwhelming odds. So this day were 
the men from South Africa called upon, 
on a foreign soil, and amid a greater 
peril to the world, to stand fast. Greatly 


THEY HAD NO TIME FOR SPIT AND POLISH 





South Africa, Uke Canada, had its kilted regiments, and these men of the South African 


Scottish in 
between Le 


Cameron Highlanders, they made an attack on the ruins of the sugar ret 


oy Valley are having a rough and’ read: 
eval and Guillemont on July 15, 1916. On this day, when in support of the sth 


clean up after being in action 


inery known as 


Waterlot Farm. After Eepentea attempts to carry the position the enemy were at last driven 


out, but the German artillery continu 


to shell it and it was not consolidated until July 17. 


Imperial War Museum 


reduced in numbers, with only the 
improved weapons of the voortrekkers 
against all the modern machines of war, 
at the close of even this day, the enemy 
found them unflinching ; weak, but not 
subdued, or with a thought of yielding. 
The enemy did not wait much longer 
to put this to the test and pay the cost 
of satisfying himself. 


THREE days and two nights of terrible 
strain had now passed. The two or 
three hundred yards of trench that “D” 
Company had been called upon to hold 
looked battered and stricken. What re- 
mained of the defenders had been tried 
beyond all endurance. Deaf to the roar 
of hundreds of guns and explosions of 
shells all around, the boys were answering 
the overpowering call of Nature, and 
taking respite from the horror in the 
oblivion of sound sleep. 
It was now everyone for himself ; the 
non-commissioned officers of our party 
had all paid toll. Breytenbach then 


suggested to me that together we should 
maintain a watch, relieving each other 
every two hours. The duties of each 
two-hour watch were, first, to patrol 
the trench, and then take position in No 
Man’s Land, about twenty-five yards 
ahead. The alarm signal was to be a 
violent pull on a length of wire rope 
which formed the connecting link 
between him and me, and was fastened 
at the trench end to the sleeper’s arm. 
The first part of this (Monday) night 

ssed as the day had passed, but for a 

lownpour of rain. 

Midnight came, and the anxious and 
Jonesome hours were slowly running on. 
I was on the point, about 2 a.m., of 
retracing my steps out of No Man’s Land 
to arouse my brother watcher when a 
mass of men, bent double and so moving 
slowly, appeared about sixty yards 
ahead. With a lightning-like pull on the 
wire, on all fours I mustered what speed 
I could, and in safety reached our 
trench, 
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I found Breytenbach had lost no 
time. There was no regimental call of 
“Stand to!” but he had passed a 
whisper telling the boys to keep silence 
and make the best use of their bullets. 
Breytenbach returned to my side. He 
assured me that everyone was ready, 
and was then silent, doubtless in prayer 
for that spirit of readiness he so mani- 
fested throughout. As if in answer, 
within one minute we greeted with our 
rifles the oncomers, and such was the 
fury and accuracy of our fire that the 
enemy’s attempt to bomb us out hope- 
lessly failed. They threw their bombs 
at random; then witk a furious rush 
they tried to storm and take our trench. 


Ace the indomitable spirit, backed 
only by cool, telling rifle fire, pre- 
vailed, The Huns in mad disorder rushed 
for the cover of their own trenches, 
having paid heavy toll, as evidenced 
by the surface of No Man’s Land. 
Silence followed, and for the first 
time since entering that wood did we 
experience the delights of comparative 
peace, and enjoy any respite from the 
ceaseless, fiendish flow of shells. That. 
is, that instead of hundreds of shells 
per minute from various batteries, only 
dozens per minute fell. With this came 


TO SOUTH AFRICA’S DEAD AT DELVILLE WOOD 
The heroic conduct and heavy losses of the South African Army in Delville Wood make it particularly appropriate 


that the Union’s War Memorial in France should stand there, The South African Government acquired the wood 
and laid part of it out as a park, in the centre of which stands this magnificent memorial. It is surmounted by a 
bronze group representing Castor and Pollux, each holding part of the reins of a horse, symbolizing the co-operation 
of the British and Dutch South Africans in the war. It was unveiled on October 10, 1926. Much of the wood has 
been left as it was just after the war, and in the foreground is the stump of a tree destroyed by shell fire. 
From “ The South African National Memorial, Delville Wood" 
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